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OHIO MEDICAL HISTORY—PART 6 


THE VAULTING IMAGINATION OF JOHN L. RIDDELL* 


By ApotpH E, WALLER 


Whatever makes the past or future predominate over the present exalts 
us in the scale of thinking beings——Johnson. : 

The name of John Leonard Riddell is, perhaps, best remem- 
bered today for his Synopsis of the Western Plants. In 1835, 
when this was published, Cincinnati was the western-most city of 
great size, with around 35,000 inhabitants, and with immediate, 
perhaps daily, expansion in commerce and culture. In 1830, 
Cincinnati had less than 25,000 while Columbus, the second in 
size, had 3,400. The West, spelled with a capital, meant almost 
unlimited opportunities for hardy souls from the Atlantic States, 
who, crossing the mountains from Virginia, New England and 
Pennsylvania, all converged in the Ohio Valley. 

Riddell’s Synopsis of the Western Plants is the most im- 
portant catalog of plants written by a resident botanist west 
of the Appalachians of that period. It antedates by three years 
the first volume of the Flora of North America, on which Drs. 
John Torrey and Asa Gray were laboring. Dr. Daniel Drake, in 
1815, in his Picture of Cincinnati devotes a brief section to botany. 
So it is probable that Drake himself, during Riddell’s connection 
with the Cincinnati College, harried Riddell into the publication 
of his somewhat regional summary. In a paragraph signed by 
“The Editor” in the July, 1834, number of the Western Journal 
of the Medical and Physical Sciences, Drake introduces the article 
“Particular Directions for Collecting and Preserving Specimens 
of Plants,” by Riddell, as follows: 


We hope he will append to his practical directions a catalogue of 
such plants of the State of Ohio as may have fallen under his observation. 
He is, we feel assured, a sound practical botanist, who may, perhaps, do 
for Ohio, sooner or later what Professor Short is zealously laboring to 
effect for Kentucky. By the way, why does not the Professor bring out the 


* Papers from the Department of Botany, the Ohio State University, No. 485, 
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Flora for which he must have on hand such ample materials? Its publica- 
tion would do more to promote the study of Botany in the basin of the 
greatest of Rivers than a thousand of our paragraphs. 


If it was Drake as an editor who kept after Riddell to pre- 
pare the flora, credit must also be given to Dr. Samuel P. 
Hildreth of Marietta. Riddell had visited Hildreth before going 
to Worthington, and Hildreth had compared him to Robert Peter 
of Lexington, and urged him to exchange specimens with Charles 
W. Short, John Eberle of Cincinnati, and others. Riddell’s intro- 
duction to the Synopsis not only remarks that it had been his 
design for several years to publish a Flora of the western states. 
but contains a list of “the scientific gentlemen residing in the 
West to whom the student in botany can refer with advantage.” 
He does not include Dr. Torrey as a profitable correspondent 
since he often was a whole year late in answering letters. On 
September 3, 1834, Torrey had, however, answered a letter of 
Riddell’s written May 209, of the same year. 


It was, therefore, extremely interesting to find that Riddell 
had published the first of our now numerous county floras in 
Ohio. It antedates by a year the Synopsis and since he was at 
that time teaching at the Worthington Medical College it was 
Franklin County on which he published. How had this modest 
little flora escaped attention? The answer is that Sullivant’s 
catalog of the plants of Columbus and vicinity published as a 
book in February, 1840, was larger and much more useful as 
well as more available. No mention of the work of Riddell is 
made by Sullivant, probably because the departure of Riddell was 
followed by an increasingly unsavory docket of rumors concern- 
ing the Worthington Medical School.- The socially prominent 
Sullivant would not notice anyone connected with it. But for 
two reasons Sullivant could not have been unaware of the school’s 
existence even if he chose to ignore it. His father, Lucas Sulli- 
vant, had been a trustee of the Worthington Academy, the fore- 
runner of the college, and J. R. Paddock who succeeded Riddell 
in the teaching of botany in the college, was mentioned in Sulli- 
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vant’s preface. 
vant’s, 

Riddell’s catalog’ follows the nomenclature he had learned 
from a brief course with that greatest teacher of natural sciences, 
Amos Eaton, who was courageous enough to break away from 
the Linnzan system of classification and adopt Lindley’s natural 
system. Riddell adds a number of abbreviations, fifteen in all, to 
indicate the particular situations in which he collected the speci- 
mens. He later followed the same system in the Synopsis of the 
Western Plants and added other symbols. The Franklin County 
list thus makes a more than respectable account of some 750 items. 
It furnishes also something of a clue to the distribution of the 
plants in the situations in which these grow. 


Apparently Riddell kept no specimens or if he did it was 
only to sell them when an opportunity came. At that time he was 
ready to sell anything negotiable. The postage on letters was to 
him an expensive item. In passing it might be remarked that he 
traveled farther than he knew south of Franklin County or that 
some plants he saw no longer exist in the county. He mentions 
Kalmia, the mountain laurel, and the red variety of flowering 
dogwood. Both of these are to be seen in Fairfield County at 
the present time about fifty miles from Worthington. A pre- 
liminary alphabetical list which he forwarded to Torrey, now in 
the New York Botanical Garden bears little relation to the 
Franklin County flora. 





He also was reputedly a good friend of Sulli- 


It need not be implied that Sullivant’s failure to note Riddell’s 
catalog was an intentional rebuff since the medical journal was 
probably not available to him and he was under no obligation to 
credit some work he had never seen. Paddock, although formerly 
Riddell’s colleague, was probably not in correspondence with him 
after Riddell had resigned to go to Cincinnati. Sullivant probably 
was familiar with the Synopsis of the Flora of the Western 
States? At least it could have been obtained and Paddock’s 





1 “Catalogue of Plants Growing Spontaneously in Franklin County, Central Ohio; 
Excluding Grasses, Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, etc.,” by John L. Riddell, M.A., Lecturer 
on Chemistry. Western Medical Gazette, II (July, 1834), 116-20, and ibid., August. 
1834, pp. 154-9. ; 

* Published by E. Deming, Cincinnati, 1835, 
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name was included in the list of “scientific gentlemen” in the 
preface Riddell had given to his work. The letter written by 
Sullivant to Dr. Torrey * in 1838, however, does not list it among 
the botanical books in his possession. It is just barely possible 
that Sullivant had not heard of Riddell. Certainly, during his 
entire time in Ohio there were things happening to Riddell that 
he would himself like to forget, but which he confided only for 
his own perusal, to a personal journal. 


This journal which is now a part of the rare book collection 
of the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane University 
consists of twenty-eight holograph volumes. It is alternately 
inscribed by Riddell as “Repository” * or “Personal Journal.” 
Never is it referred to simply as a diary. It covers the portion 
of his life from the time he left his home in Preston, New York, 
after a short period at the Oxford Academy and a summer study- 
ing science with Amos Eaton at the Rensselaer School at Troy, 
through to his establishment in New Orleans and the death of his 
first wife. As a diary it moves-from the impressions of an in- 
tensely personal, highly emotional youth groping through romance 
and futile longings toward the firmer foundation of a more ma- 
tured and scientific outlook. 


When finally the Journal ceases to serve as a record of 
Riddell’s passing thoughts, diagrams of apparatus or inventions, 
mathematical solutions of problems including the plan for a 
journey to the moon, Riddell was established as a physician, as 
professor in the Medical College of Louisiana, as scientific ad- 
visor on problems of health, and as melter and refiner in the 
U. S. Branch Mint at New Orleans. By this time he was also 
a man of some wealth who gathered about him the less successful 
members of his family. Fragmentary and crude as the journal 

%See A. D. Rodgers, Noble Fellow (New York, 1940), 105. 

4 Mrs. Corinne Miller Simons of the Lloyd Library in Cincinnati; Miss Helen M. 
Mills of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, Columbus; Dr. 
Garland Taylor of the Howard-Tilton Library, Miss Mary Louise Marshall of the 
Tilane Medical Library; and Mr. Walter Levy, U. S. N. R., a senior medical student 
at Tulane, have all helped guide me toward this material. All are warmly thanked. 
The last named is probably the only person who has read all that the Journal com- 
prises. It is worth more serious study than the brief time at the writer’s disposal 


permitted. Dr. Rickett of the New York Botanical Gardens has kindly furnished 
photostatic copies of Riddell letters to Dr. John Torrey. 
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may be in certain ways, for it served Riddell largely as a medium 
for the development of his own personality, it is, nevertheless, an 
important scientific document in that it presents one man’s first- 
hand record of the expanding field of science during the early 
nineteenth century. Since Riddell’s training was in botany and 
medicine and since he practiced medicine he remained all of the 
time in touch with the people with whom he worked. 


Because it is impossible to give more than a few brief ab- 
stracts of the journal itself, and since that does not cover certain 
of the more important of his scientific discoveries, more attention 
must be given to the period of his residence in Ohio for those 
were the formative years, leading to the accomplishments and 
the lasting fame he obtained during his later period in New 
Orleans. Volume 1, entitled the “Repository—Part First—Nat- 
ural Science,” deals with the course pursued at Rensselaer School, 
Troy, July 15, 1829, under the tutelage of Eaton. His first sen- 
tence, which might have been paraphrased from Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries reads, ‘Natural Science is divided into Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy and Chymistry.” The first lecture is an 
analysis of a plant based on the Linnean system. In this, how- 
ever, Amos Eaton was using the familiar teaching device of set- 
ting up a straw man, merely to knock it down. 


Riddell under Eaton learned and used all his life the system 
of Lindley which was just coming into use. Twelve years before 
in 1817, the members of Eaton’s class at Williams College had 
grouped together and raised a small sum of money to publish 
what was the first really working Manual for the study of North 
American plants. Dr. L. C. Beck, later of St. Louis, and a stu- 
dent of Eaton’s, said no other single book was so important in 
promoting an interest in botany. Eaton was aware that he was 
“the oldest teacher of popular botany in America.” His first 
edition of the Manual of Botany was followed the next year by 
an Index to the Geology of the Northern States, At Troy, Eaton 
was the guiding spirit in the establishment of a Lyceum of 
Natural History and it was during this period of Eaton’s teaching 
that modern geological surveys were projected. Thus, by an 
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immense stroke of fortune, Riddell came into contact with the 
most distinguished teacher of science of his day in America. 


Eaton always had the reputation of unselfishly giving credit 
to those who worked with him and doing what he could to advance 
their interests. In the case of the 22-year-old Riddell one can see 
how this system worked on the minds of the impressed students, 
and especially one whose expanding ego was to grow as did that 
of the brilliant young Riddell. For an entry, dated August six- 
teenth in the Repository, just a month and a day after hearing 
Eaton’s first lecture of the course Riddell notes: ““A new theory 
of the Earth, given first by John L. Riddell in a lecture to the 
Rensselaer students.” The oldest teacher of popular botany in 
America was again demonstrating that there are no great teachers, 
only unsurpassable students. 


Riddell had only about a year of formalized schooling in all 
his life. His parents, John Riddell and Lephe Gates, were poor 
but not illiterate and with them and his Uncle Noyes he read 
winter after winter until he went to the Oxford Academy. His 
family must have given him a taste for good books, but he has 
left little for the biographer to build on in the way of plotting 
out his education. The use of good language came as naturally 
as breathing. His father, of Scotch-Irish forbears, was a small 
farmer and ten children followed after the birth of Riddell. 
There were always too many to feed and clothe to afford a for- 
malized education of any completeness. But somehow John Rid- 
dell was given a brief period of education at the Rensselaer school 
at Troy. : 

The most distinguished schoolmate of Riddell at Troy was 
Douglas Houghton whose father had been a lawyer at Troy but 
who moved to Fredonia whery Douglas was a boy. Douglas, 
however, after completing the work offered at the Fredonia 
Academy, had returned to the Rensselaer School and graduated 
in 1829. He remained as an assistant to Dr. Eaton in chemistry 
and was also engaged in the study of medicine, and was licensed 
to practice by the Chautauqua County Medical Society in 1830. 
Dr. Eaton sent him to Detroit to give a course of lectures on 
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chemistry. What Houghton did in Michigan after he met Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft and joined in exploring the copper region of 
Lake Superior and the headwaters of the Mississippi is not a 
part of this story. The main point is that contact at Troy with 
Eaton and with the youthful Douglas Houghton * helped set the 


pattern of Riddell’s life. Riddell says hardly anything about: 


Houghton in the Journal but always regards him favorably and 
likewise refers to him in the Synopsis of Western Plants. 

In 1830, J. L. Riddell launched on a career of his own as 
an itinerant lecturer on “Chemistry, etc.” At this he barely made 
a living. His good looks, wit, charm, ready expression, ability 
to demonstrate chemical experiments, may have made up in large 
measure for any lack of knowledge. He was sufficiently im- 
pressed by a lecture “written by Waterhouse in 1811” on the 
concentric arrangement of the parts of a tree trunk to make note 
of it. This may have been used in his own lectures. He was at 
this time groping for a way of life. An entry dated Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., August 12, 1830, expresses his situation and his hopes: 

I propose this fall after completing the present quarter to adopt one 
of the following courses :—(1) to devote my whole time to the High School 
in this place for $600 a year, (2) to remain here merely as a lecturer at the 
same time pursue the study of medicine under Dr. Shuman—Salary $(?), 
(3) to make an arrangement with the patrons for the apparatus belonging to 
the school and become an itinerant lecturer, (4) totally disconnect myself with 
the High School, find some advantageous place either in Canada or United 
States and establish a school of my own, (5) get a set of medical textbooks 
and return to my fathers and pursue the study of medicine, (6) I propose 
to get the loan of the apparatus belonging to the school and give a course 
publick [sic] lectures. If I give the lectures in this place, Ogdensburgh, 
pay for the use of the apparatus by allowing some of the High School 
scholars to attend. 

All of this seems to indicate the varying and unstrung state 
of his mind the result probably of the shoestring existence he 
led. The first item offers the only secure living and he might 
even have sent home some money, a desire he expresses in other 
entries in the Journal. The fifth is clearly impossible since he 
has no money and cannot add to the family burdens at home. It 


5 Facts about Douglas Houghton can be seen in an article by Howard Kelly in 
Cyclopaedia of American Medical Biography, I, 14. 
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stands on the page in sich a position as to suggest it is the last 
possible thing he can think of to do for he adds, “If health 
permits and nothing interferes I think I shall adopt one of these 
courses.” He is thus beginning to converse with himself in his 
diary and the next several volumes contain both the repository, 
1.€., the lectures or scientific notations and the experiments that 
occur to him and the purely subjective items, his lust-tempting 
longings, his poetry, his loneliness, his original scientific reflections, 
his assurance in his own unbounded good health and appetites. It 
is an omnium gatherum full of zests and confused emotions. It 
can best be described, perhaps, by Bernard Shaw’s famous quip, 
“Youth is such a wonderful thing it is a pity to waste it on the 
young.” At least that is true for the early part of it. 


He has just read Cervantes and is at once Don Quixote. He 
is pained to note in his diary that he has not recorded any of his 
“quixotic adventures” for the whole space of days from Monday 
to Thursday. In other words, he is bored except when he can 


be at the center of things. Since that occurs only in his imagina- 
tion he gives it full play. He reminisces over his boyhood, his 
talks with his companions, one particularly Randolph Williams 
with whom he plays and who is always on the same side with him 
in his fights. He is lame and so the fights consist of skillful stone 
throwing. It is with this boy that he discovers newly acquired 
passions and an endless fund of conversation. They hike for the 
sake of these talks. He reads Byron, and Ossian impresses him, 
and he reads Shakespeare. He fancies himself Don Juan, how- 
ever, without any apparent consciousness that others may also 
have built similar imaginings. He travels to Kingston and Brook- 
ville in “Upper Canada.” 

On the hotel “name book” at Kingston he sees the autograph 
of Le Conte and spends several days shyly waiting to introduce 
himself. It is the Le Conte who in 1810 prepared and published 
a Catalogue of the Plants on the Island of New York, a friend 
of Dr. Torrey, whose name became known to Riddell, doubtless, 
through Amos Eaton. Le Conte, when he finally meets him, tells 
Riddell that the only plant of the region hitherto unknown to 
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him that he has seen is a species of Phaseolus, a member of the 
bean family. Riddell records that “Le Conte appears to be a 
stiff churchman as he reads loud.” 


At one point while still in Ogdensburg he inscribes, “This 
day recommenced the study of medicine,’ but when he first began 
or how he continues is left unrecorded until after he reaches 
Worthington. He tries hard to develop an eccentric manner, an 
air of “hauteur,” and probably dazzles and bewilders such au- 
diences as he is able to collect by the use of a strange high-pow- 
ered vocabulary. It is here that the reader of the Journal begins 
to note certain attitudes or strivings in his personal records. 
He has become an actor. Every notation is for effect. He is 
thinking of someone standing behind and peering over his shoulder 
as he writes. On no other grounds can one account for the fol- 
lowing entry: “In consigning more of my papers to destruction 
I found various scraps and documents which I wish to preserve 
and shall insert them here, not considering them a part of my 


journal.” If he saved the best, that destroyed was of trifling 
value. 


In the spring of 1832, he is at Pittsburgh lecturing on chem-- 
istry. No notations explain how he arrived there, but he lectures 
before a young ladies boarding school. Perhaps the most im- 
portant acquaintance he makes is with Dr. Robert Peter, who is 
a friend of Dr. Samuel Hildreth. It is probable that Peter urged 
Riddell to visit Marietta and to meet Dr. Hildreth. After two 
years, with some undescribed gaps, the life of an itinerant lec- 
turer may have begun to pall, but not his interest in the young 
ladies for he records them all by name. He is still without 
a medical degree and he sees the need of the degree more plainly 
than the means of obtaining one. A new name to be encountered 
more often later is introduced at this time. “I yesterday received 
a letter from my friend Dr. Bennet on the subject of medical 
colleges.” How long he had known Bennet or where he had first 
inet him is an unsolved problem. He leaves Pittsburgh on the 
steamboat Nile, and selects a boarding house in Wheeling on 

' May I. / : 
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In Wheeling, Dr. Bennet promises him a professorship at 
Western Reserve. He also meets Dr. T. Townsend. He delivers 
several lectures but much of his time is engaged in romantic 
longings and he goes so far as to record turning the key on the 
chambermaid who comes to straighten his room in the boarding 
house. Her companion maid noting her absence gives an alarm 
and Riddell is obliged to leave the boarding house. His de- 
parture causes him some trouble and the story of its cause is 
enlarged to his discredit and even reaches the ears of Dr. Hildreth 
in Marietta. 

It is with an almost audible sigh of repose that the June 
25, 1832, entry at Marietta reads: “My journal has not been 
neglected from want of incidents, but rather there have been too 
miany novel occurrences which have engaged my attention.” Life 
at Marietta brings a little of the sense of decorum that is New 
England back to the straying young John Leonard Riddell. He 
boards at Mrs. Robins for $1.50 per week. This includes candles. 
Nothing short of awe is contained in the remark, “and I suppose 
she does washing.” He adds, ‘“‘we live upon the Holy Scriptures, 
family prayers and very plain food. Her son is a graduate of 
the college of Athens.’’ Here in Marietta is a family living much 
more at peace within themselves than he in his rovings had 
ever been. He admires it, with limitations, for he finds 
a Mr. Hall a pious young man of a high forehead and black hair, a Mr. 
Archbold, pious also. I should not be popular among them if I remain, 
because they cannot sympathize with my unregenerated state. I become 
more and more of a hypocrite the longer I live, when several years younger 
I had spurned the idea of redeeming mankind so I hide my real sentiments 
by silence. 

When he first meets Dr. Hildreth is not recorded, but he 
writes: “I have been collecting shells in this vicinity and Dr. 
Hildreth is so kind as to name them. I must insert a catalogue of 
them.” He then lists the names of the shells, but makes no further 
remarks about Hildreth® who is the dean of the physicians of 
the Ohio Valley at this time after a quarter century of prac- 
tice in Marietta. He is evidently impressed with the energetic 


®For a recent account of Dr. Hildreth see the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LITI (1944), 313-38. 
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young Riddell and calls on him. Hildreth has been given credit 
for the longest continuous weather records of the period and 
for his interest in geology, in botany and in the Mound Builders. 
Young Riddell takes advice from him on two scores. He col- 
lects plants and advertises them for sale and he begins to write 
about them in the paper. For example, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Marietta Friend, July 12, 1832. 


WILD PLANTS 

I would respectfully give notice to those who may feel interested that 
I shall be engaged the remaining part of the summer in making botanical 
investigations in this county. Specimens of all the native plants, flowers 
and forest trees will be collected and preserved so that physicians and 
others wishing for a suite as a reference to the spontaneous productions 
growing in this region of the country can possess the same by paying one 
of the following prices :—$4.50 for 100 different species, $1.00 being allowed 
for paper and $3.50 for specimens including the trouble of collecting, pre- 
serving, labelling and arranging, $6.50 for 150 species, $8.75 for 200 
species, $10.75 for 250 species. 

J. L. Riddell, A.B.R.S. 

On July 6 there was an article in the Marietta Republican 
on “The Spontaneous Vegetable Productions of Washington 
County.” This pompous title sounds like a favorite of Dr. Hil- 
dreth. The article contained in addition to some of the names 
of plants an announcement of prices and it is signed by Riddell, 
as above. 

Dr. Hildreth also offered the eminently practical suggestion 
that Riddell spend the winter in Cincinnati, study medicine and 
lecture on chemistry and botany in one of the colleges. After 
his stay in Worthington, that is exactly what Riddell did. He 
was not, however, able to go to Cincinnati immediately, probably 
because of the Wheeling escapade. The Journal tells it all: 

I wish to get employment as a naturalist. Must write to Rafinesque, 
to Le Conte and to U. U. Eaton,’ also to Poulson. Jane the daughter of Mrs. 
Robins is an innocent good girl. She is 17 or so, eyes as bright and 
expressive as one could wish. Dr. Hildreth called on me this morning. 
I have written by Brooks to Rev. Mr. Wheat and to Dr. Townsend in- 
forming of the effect of Swearengen’s report. Brooks disgusts me. He 

7Not to be confused with Amos Eaton. U. U. Eaton was the editor of the 


Democratic Free Press in Detroit in which the announcements of Douglas Houghton’s 
explorations and the Schoolcraft Expedition appeared. 
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pretends to be my friend but I have little doubt he has been the means of 
injuring me here. He is so pious, so elect and all that: so conceited too 
but he is very destitute of the rules of politeness and ignorant of genteel 
society. Now he supposes I have been unfortunate, he attempts to give 
me his friendship as a favor, but I have tried to instruct him lately that 
I did not wish to receive it as much. 

In August, he wrote to President Thomas Vaughn Morrow 
of the Ohio Reformed Medical College at Worthington. He also 
heard from Dr. Hildreth that Robert Peter had been invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures on chemistry at Lexington. “I do not 
envy Peter, but I regret that fortune does not favor me.” Dr. 
Hildreth stopped in Wheeling to investigate the Ohio Valley 
coals * and possibly with the express purpose of finding out just 
what had happened to Riddell while he was there. This is the 
occasion of the following humanly understandable entry: “Old 
Hildreth is in town from Wheeling overflowing with his sublime 
discoveries. He lectures or rather bores everyone.” It would be 
interesting to know if Riddell ever found out how Hildreth’s paper 
on the coal deposits of the Ohio Valley had been received in 
England. 

If Dr. Hildreth tried to get Riddell an opening in Cincin- 
nati he was not successful. Riddell received an answer from 
Dr. T. V. Morrow that stated he “might probably lecture there” 
and on the strength of that he prepared to go to Worthington. 
Dr. Hildreth’s attitude remained, apparently, one of caution to- 
ward an impetuous, attractive young male. The entry in the 
Journal: “I am considerably intimate at Dr. Hildreth’s office 
with the Doctor and his two sons. They have not introduced 
me to thé female part of the family, perhaps the report from 
Wheeling has prevented them. Mrs. Hildreth however introduced 
herself .today and showed me a crape-myrtle in her garden.” 
Had Riddell not been so laden with his own blunders, he might 
have enjoyed reflecting that Rhoda Cook Hildreth was descended 
from New England sea captains and that crape-myrtle is a native 
of India. He might have speculated how such a tropical plant 
may have reached Marietta. 


8 See the Hildreth paper, loc. cit. 
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The Ohio Reformed Medical College, or as it also was called, 
the Medical Department of Worthington College, had received its 
charter in 1829 but did not begin instruction until December, 
1830. Dr. John Steele had come from New York to make ar- 
rangements for opening the college and he was its first president. 
Dr. Ichabod Gibson Jones, born in Maine, educated in Boston 
and New York, came also in 1830. He was a disciple of Wooster 
Beach and deeply interested in the reform movement. Shortly 
after his arrival Dr. John Steele resigned and Dr. Thomas 
Vaughn Morrow was brought in as president, and remained until 
the school went out of existence, when Morrow founded the 
Reformed Medical School of Cincinnati, the predecessor of the 
Eclectic Medical Institute. 


The college represented a dream of educational progress in 
the town of Worthington, founded by James Kilbourne in 1803. 
Kilbourne, of Connecticut birth, had first married Mary Fitch, 
the daughter of John Fitch of Philadelphia, inventor of steam 
navigation. In 1808, the log cabin school which had first been 
built was moved to provide a site for the Worthington Academy. 
In 1817, Philander Chase having settled in Worthington became 
president of the Worthington Academy and subsequently organ- 
ized and obtained from the legislature a charter for Worthington 
College. Chase, however, was consecrated bishop at Philadelphia 
in 1819. As the “first miter of the West,” he had little time for 
the Worthington College, instead forming the plan for a theo- 
logical school, he obtained funds while visiting England from 
Lord Gambier, Lord Kenyon and others and purchased 8,000 
acres of land in Knox County founding Kenyon and Gambier 
Theological Seminary in 1826. 

James Kilbourne having received a circular sent out by 
Wooster Beach, the founder of the Eclectic School of Medicine, 
who advertised the advantages to the West of such a school, 
offered the charter of the Worthington College, properly amended, 
for the purposes of a medical school. The trustees of Worthing- 
ton College included some of the most respected citizens: Philan- 
der Chasg, James Kilbourne, Thomas S. Webb, Chester Griswold, 
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Recompense Stanberry, Chauncey Baker, Stephen Maynard, Ezra 
Griswold, Benjamin Gardiner, Orris Parrish, Lucas Sullivant and 
Leonard Cowles. The faculty before Riddell’s arrival consisted 
of T. V. Morrow, Ichabod Jones and J. R. Paddock who had 
taught Latin in the academy and continued to do so in the college. 


In the autumn of 1832 when Riddell arrived there were fif- 
teen to twenty students. The college building was two storied 
and of brick painted red. It was ornamented by a cupola which 
protected the bell. That bell was saved when the building was 
torn down to make place for a high school and it is now in the 
high school building. The Journal of Riddell carries an entry 
dated Marietta, Sunday, August 26, 1832, in which he records: 


“T have received an answer from Morrow of the O.R.M.C. 
and from what he says I might probably lecture there. The term 
commences the first Monday in October. The lectures at Cin- 
cinnati commence the first Monday in November. I have com- 
menced writing my botanical report and it pleases me.” 


There were really thus but two men at that time in the 
Worthington College with medical degrees, Jones and Morrow. 
Rensselaer had added an A.M. to the A.B. when Riddell had 
applied through Amos Eaton for it. But Riddell needed a med- 
ical degree and he took notes on the lectures by Morrow on 
obstetrics and by Jones on materia medica. He assembled. and 
prepared his apparatus and reagents for his chemistry course. 
He also had time for collecting and drying plants and preparing 
the herbaria he was so eager to sell or to exchange with others. 
In tramping around in the ravines cut through the shale banks 
by the numerous little streams which are tributary to the Olen- 
tangy River he remarked on the concretions those almost spher- 
ical masses which vary in size from a tennis ball to a bushel 
basket. He wrote an article in the paper about them. He also 
wrote about a shower of meteors which occurred during that 
autumn. 

All of the members of the school faculty were young. Mor- 
row was 28 and Jones and Riddell born in the same year were 


five years younger. They were ready to fight for reform. Rid- 
@ 
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dell, however, not having a medical degree was outside of their 
circle and he was, as usual, bored. He was also a little troubled 
Ly the grave robberies which the anatomy students were obliged 
to practice. An entry of December 8, 1833, reads: “The students 
went after a subject last night and failed because they could not 
find the grave.” 


His father had died earlier in the year and he was depressed 
by the thought that his mother and her large family were: strug- 
gling and he was unable to help them. As with other imaginative 
people when depressed he became inactive. The following illus- 
trates the point: 

6 Evening. A dark dreary night. The students are about to go off and 
rob a negro’s grave. I hope they may succeed. Tebbs and others say they 
saw a Jack-o-Lantern last night. It appeared two rods from them. The 
light was pale and lambent. I give no attention to botany now. Should I 
be spared another season, of course, I shall either remain here or try my 
fortune somewhere else. Should I remain here and have leisure. I will 
engage myself in writing my intended treatise on botany. I do not mean 
the Western Flora. 

What he apparently had in mind was a taxonomic work. He 
also wanted to improve himself in Latin and in Greek and go to 
a professorship in Cincinnati or in Louisville. 


There were two interests, however, that developed during 
part of 1833 and the spring of 1834 before he left for Cincinnati. 
John Cook Bennet who had kept in touch with Riddell since he 
had become acquainted with him in Pittsburgh, or even earlier, 
offered a degree of L.L.D. to Riddell and a professorship with 
popular courses on botany and chemistry besides. In a prospectus 
the college was called the “Medical College of Indiana” and also 
the “University of Indiana at New Albany.” Bennet also adver- 
tised that he had a charter from the legislature. This, however, 
was for the Christian College at New Albany, and as soon as the 
charter was challenged the New Albany newspapers carried the 
following notice: “Ordinance No. 4. ‘Be it ordained by the 
Christian College that the Christian College is the name of the 
Corporation or Trustees of the University located at New Albany, 
Indiana only and not of the University itself.” The degree was 
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spurious, Bennet, an imposter, who called himself at various 
times President, Doctor, Chancellor or Bishop, claimed also a 
$200,000 insurance company operated by the college. Bennet 
never visited Worthington but always arranged to have Riddell 
come to Columbus to meet him. As soon as he was convinced 
that the whole affair was fraudulent and the college non-existant 
he became even more perplexed about medical colleges and their 
ways and resolved to leave Worthington. His attitude even to 
Jones and Morrow became distant as though they had helped to 
expose him to injury. Except for this he would probably have 
obtained a degree at Worthington and remained there. 


His other interest was romantic. He fell in love with Mary 
Catherine Burr. At the wedding of Ichabod Jones to Cynthia 
Kilbourne, who was the daughter of James Kilbourne and Cynthia 
Goodale, James’ second wife, Catherine had been bridesmaid and 
Riddell had danced with her and was pointed out as a likely suitor. 
He had called on her and they met at church where her brother, 
Rev. George Burr, sometimes conducted the services before he 
left Worthington for Kenyon College. Catherine’s window was 
visible from the room where Riddell slept and when she was 
prepared to meet Riddell she sometimes placed a lighted candle 
in the window. Or did Riddell just imagine that? At least he 
called on her father and mother. He met Mary Catherine at 
tea. By judicious inquiry around the town about the Burr family 
he learned that she owned some property. He then hesitated to 
tell her of his own poverty: 

So at length I told her that my father had died and left his family in 
embarrassed circumstances; that I was the oldest and had young brothers 
and interesting little sisters, that I must be their protector; that I could 


not consent to entail embarrassment on her for I had heard she had a 
thousand dollars or so left her by an uncle. 


The candle had gone out but from our position I discovered her face 
was bathed in tears. She owned my feelings were correct, said that we 
could remain as we were. until I had discharged my duty to my mother’s 
family, that I had known little of her feelings if I had supposed that such 
a disclosure would lessen her affection. Her uncle left her a farm of 300 
acres situated some sixty miles north of this place. She was exceedingly 
glad I had choosen to confide these matters to her and at my request 
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assured me she would inform no one, not even her mother. I shall see her 
again a week from Monday. 


In a collection of memorabilia of John Riddell’s donated to 
the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library along with the personal 
Journal, is a lock of blond hair labeled in Riddell’s unmistakable 
handwriting, “Lock of hair from Mary Catherine Burr, now Mrs. 
Ufford.” How this romance died down one can only guess. 
Riddell left Worthington to attend medical lectures in Cincinnati. 
No mention in the Journal is made that any correspondence 
ensued. 


During the spring, he resumed his plant collections and he 
exchanged notes with Dr. Hildreth, with Dr. Short and prepared 
a package of plants to send to Dr. Drake. The idea of a medical 
degree for the time being had been banished and the coolness 
between himself and his colleagues was troubling him. He had 
an A.M. but it was clear that there was no future in Worthington 
for him without an M.D. degree. He must have collected or 
made some good chemical apparatus® as Rev. Creighton of 
Lithopolis avers, and students liked his lectures. It was, how- 
ever, time for him to make a change. He talked with Morrow 
and suggested that as Mr. Paddock could give lectures in botany 
he would not be needed during the summer. He was told that 
Jones and Morrow had thought of that. This was tantamount 
to accepting his resignation. In a letter dated March 5, 1834, to 
Col. George Boyd of Marietta,he mentions that Mrs. Burr, Mary 
Catherine’s mother, had died and continues: “Inform Dr. Hil- 
dreth if you please that I have procured an antique skull from a 
mound in Columbus and I shall be happy to forward this to him 
if he wishes. It is rather in fragments. ... In the month of April 
I shall undoubtedly take leave of Worthington, whether that leave 
will be temporary or final I cannot say.” 


His stay in Worthington had benefited him as a collector and 
naturalist even if he had not been given a medical degree. He 
was able to list some 700 plants in the Catalogue of Franklin 


®See Harvey W. Felter, History of the Eclectic Medical Institute (Cincinnati, 
1902), 12. Also Jonathan Forman, “The Worthington Medical College,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, L (1941), 373-9. 
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County,*° when he wrote it at Cincinnati in the next few months. 
He also had made some contributions to geology. With Dr. Hil- 
dreth, he shared the honor of being one of our earliest archzolo- 
gists. Central Ohio had added to Riddell’s mental stature in a 
number of ways. Though he did not indulge in medical con- 
troversy, he must have learned about the Reformed School and 
how it differed from the allopaths and the homeopaths. It was 
this didactic spirit in medicine that kept his interest in science 
alert. He decided to accept Hildreth’s advice and go to Cincinnati. 


It is interesting to record that his journey to Cincinnati was 
by water from Columbus, a method so completely fallen into 
disuse, that its existence as well as its present possibilities are 
forgotten. In Cincinnati, he knew no one, was even some time 
in getting letters to the men he wanted to meet. He was earning 
little money. The wrangles among the members of the medical 
profession in Cincinnati in the 1830’s were almost interminable. 


Daniel Drake‘! who had been a brilliant success in Phila- 
delphia returned from Jefferson College and he thought to destroy 
the tottering Ohio College and build anew. Drake was accom- 
panied on his return by John F. Eberle, whose Pennsylvania 
Dutch accent was as remarkable as his talent, by John Staughton 
and Thomas D. Mitchell and by John F. Henry whose home 
originally had been Kentucky. But he failed to arrange. things 
as he wanted at the college and retired to private practice. These 
were the years in which Drake organized the Teachers College 
and at its annual meeting, in 1834, discussed the importance of 
the home in the child’s environment. Modern educators would 
de well to examine some of the principles and problems that are 
so ably discussed by Daniel Drake.'* 

When Riddell finally did succeed in calling on Drake he “in- 
advertently” dropped a letter of praise from Dr. Hildreth in a 


10 See footnote 1. 

11See Otto Juettner, Daniel Drake and His Followers (Cincinnati, 1909), esp. 
chap. V.. Also E. R. Horine, Daniel Drake and His Contributions to Education, in 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXIV (1940), 303. Also Mary 
Louise Marshall. ‘The Versatile Genius of Daniel Drake,’ Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association, XXXI (October, 1943), 291-318. 

12. Daniel Drake, ‘Discourse on the Philosophy of Family, School and College 
Discipline,” Transactions, 4th Annual Meeting of the Western Library Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers, Cincinnati, Oct., 1834 (Cincinnati, 1835). 
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place sufficiently conspicuous for Drake to be certain to find it. 
One must be charitable toward this ruse as Drake’s nod could 
find a place for Riddell and the neighboring entries indicate that 
he lacked money for food. Drake suggested that Riddell give 
some lectures and that he write an account of the plants of 
Franklin County. Drake had himself, at the Celebration of the 
Natives of Ohio, offered as a toast his “Tribute to the Buckeye 
Tree” which helped establish this tree as the official symbol of 
Ohio, “the buckeye of the West that possesses the power to 
permanently unite the hemlock of the North and the palmetto of 
the South in the same national arbor.” Riddell would have 
gained much had he become more intimately acquainted with 
Drake. As it was, he became a member of the most brilliant 
medical faculty that had ever been assembled in the West. When 
the trustees of Cincinnati College announced the names of the 
faculty of the Medical Department the following names were on 
the roster: Joseph N. McDowell, anatomy; Samuel D. Gross, 
pathology ; Horatio B. Jameson, soon succeeded by Willard Par- 
ker, surgery; Landon C. Rives, obstetrics; James B. Rogers, 
chemistry; John P. Harrison, materia medica; Daniel Drake, 
practice; John L. Riddell, adjunct in chemistry and lecturer on 
botany.'* The Journal bears no record that Drake offered close 
companionship to Riddell. 


It is noteworthy that Dr. Rogers with whom Riddell shared 
the chair in chemistry at the Cincinnati College became subse- 
quently one of the great geologists of this country. All of the 
others remained actively engaged in medical teaching and prac- 
tice, some of them continuing in Cincinnati." 


18 See Juettner, -Drake, for location of building, its size, appearance, etc., with 
illustrations of building and faculty members. pen 
14Jt is necessary for the present record to indicate that the Repository and the 
Personal Journal of Riddell are not consecutively numbered and it is possible that 
certain ones are lacking in the collection in the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library. 
This is not surprising as they were presented more than three quarters of a century 
after Riddell’s death. Just how confusing this is may be inferred from the following 
memorandum made while examining the volumes: 
No. 5—contains notes from Marietta. 
No. 6—was: written in Cincinnati 1834-1836. 
No. 7—Personal Journal commenced at Worthington, Dec. 20, 1832, and 
goes from Cincinnati to New Orleans, 1836-1837. 
A second No. 7—contains minutes of lectures delivered in the winter 
of 1834-1835 at Cincinnati. 
No. 8—is a personal journal made at Worthington, begun May 29, 1833. 
No. 9—is a continuation of events of 1833. 
No. 10—begins with the date, Dec. 20, 1833. 
No. 11—begins with March, 1834 in Worthington. 
No. 12—begins with July 17, 1834 in Cincinnati. 
Attempting to read the above nine volumes is not unlike fitting picture puzzle 
pieces into their appropriate places. 
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The name of most frequent occurrence in the part of Rid- 
dell’s Journal relating to Cincinnati is that of John Locke,!® who 
at the time of Riddell’s arrival conducted a school for young 
ladies located on the east side of Walnut Street between Third 
and Fourth streets. He also lectured at the Mechanic’s Institute. 
Locke was a New Englander, born in 1792. While a medical 
student in 1816 he met Nathan Smith the founder of the Dart- 
mouth Medical School, who encouraged him, offering a chance 
to lecture on botany at Dartmouth and other places. He con- 
ducted both indoor and field classes with such good effect that 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston, noted for the Florula Bostonensis 
and his great work on materia medica, heard of him and offered 
him a position as curator of the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


Locke, it seems, was too outspoken in his religious views and 
fell into disfavor in Boston. He embarked for the West Indies 
to study tropical plants as Navy Surgeon’s mate, but the first 
hurricane he encountered frightened him into applying for his 
resignation. He returned to New Haven and obtained his medical 
degree, after which he came to teach at Transylvania. He must 
have known Rafinesque who at that date had not quarreled with 
President Holley sufficiently to resign. Locke rode horseback from 
Lexington to Cincinnati and fell in love with the place on sight 
from the hills, overlooking the Ohio River. He was later to 
design the Locke level, an improved galvanometer, and the mag- 
netic clock or electro-chronograph. Although fifteen years older 
than Riddell the two quickly became friends and talked over 
. Riddell’s plan for a synopsis of western plants. As Riddell ad- 
miringly records in his personal Journal “we are kindred gen- 
iuses.” It would be fair to state that Amos Eaton, Douglas 
Houghton, Samuel Hildreth, Daniel Drake and John Locke are 
the five intellects who most profoundly shaped the ‘career of John 
Riddell, even though he was to part from Locke in bitter enmity. 

Locke’s school was not far from the Cincinnati College, and 
Riddell made many visits to Locke’s home. They went. on 
collecting trips together and Riddell met Mrs. Locke. The col- 


15 See Juettner, Drake, 155. 
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lecting and correspondence was more intense than any Riddell 
had previously attempted. He had completed his work on Frank- 
lin County shortly after his arrival in Cincinnati. The Synopsis 
of Western Plants was completed in 1835 and followed a year 
later by the supplement of the Ohio Plants. He meanwhile at- 
tended the lectures in Cincinnati College as well as demonstrating 
Roger’s lectures in chemistry and lecturing in botany. Sometime 
between 1835 and March 16, 1836, the date of imprint of the 
Supplementary Catalog of Ohio Plants he had dropped the A.M. 
for an M.D. degree. He had also improved his method of record- 
ing his plant collections and cites localities and collector’s names 
after many items in the list. He describes as new an Aronia, a 
Habenaria, a Helianthus, a Linum, two species of Stachys. He de- 
scribes, without attempting to name, a different looking wild rose. 
He adds the pink moccasin, omitted from the Synopsis. 


There is nothing in this attitude toward the work of naming 
the plants to which Sullivant can take exception and it hardly 
seems possible that Riddell’s work could not have come to Sulli- 
vant’s notice. Should one infer he chose to ignore it? The 
Worthington College, however, had probably been too democratic 
for Sullivant, and Riddell not sufficiently prominent in the group 
to measure up to Sullivant levels. Besides Sullivant did not 
really commence his major work in the Bryophytes until after 
Leo Lesquereux arrived in America. The catalog of plants in 
the vicinity of Columbus published by Sullivant in 1840 deserved 
more careful attention than to be tossed off with no reference to 
his predecessor’s work. 

The field work that Hildreth was eager to start in geology 
was also the basis of cementing friendly relations between Riddell 
and Locke in Cincinnati. In the message to the 35th General 
Assembly, Governor Robert .Lucas had spoken warmly of the 
development of natural resources of Ohio. He did not mention 
Dr. Samuel Hildreth but it is more than likely that Robert Lucas 
was aware of Hildreth’s plans for a geological survey. We have 
no evidence of it but Riddell probably spent the summer of 1835 
in the field on both botanical and geological investigations and 
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part of the time in the company of Locke and Increase A. Lapham. 
We do know how he spent the summer after he had obtained his 
medical degree. 


A student at Dr. Locke’s school was Mary Schrager, also 
known sometimes as Mary Bone. She was an orphan from Baton 
Rouge and her Louisiana guardian, Mr. Holland, had put her in 
the provisional care of Nicholas Longworth. Mary had seen Rid- 
dell and thought him irresistible. She would walk up and down 
the street in front of the college in the hope of obtaining just a 
glimpse of him. At night, when all the young ladies were sup- 
posed to be safely in the school buildings, Mary would walk out 
to the corner and wait for John Riddell. She may have had a 
little more liberty than some of the other girls as her guardian 
in Ohio, Nicholas Longworth, was the uncle of Mrs. Locke. The 
flirtation between Mary and Riddell continued through the autumn 
of 1835 and into the spring of 1836. 


As they became better acquainted Mary would walk as far 
as John’s boarding house with him. John could pass by the school 
grounds close to his boarding house. On one occasion he threw 
a note over the fence to a group of girls who were there and 
“thought” Mary picked it up. Mrs. Locke, however, intercepted 
it and passed it on to Nicholas Longworth, telling John Riddell 
she had done so. She thought that John’s actions were open to 
serious question. The personal Journal seems to indicate they 
were, too. He writes that Mary came “in disguise” to his rooms. 
She seems to have visited him more than once and he writes that 
they will probably not remain continent if her visits continue. At 
the same time he is writing this in the Journal, he dispatches a 
note to Nicholas Longworth to indicate that Mrs. Locke has pre- 
sumed too much in connection with the note he wrote Mary. 
Nothing had happened to excite an outburst from Mrs. Locke. 
Apparently his colleagues with the exception of John Locke, who 
was at the time not in the city, all knew about the note and the 
visits he had received from Mary. One advised Riddell to go to 
Kentucky and be married. Riddell waits petulantly for a few 
days for a reply from “the old goat” Nicholas Longworth. 
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It is at this point that complete frankness in the personal 
Journal seems too much for Riddell. What he had recorded of 
his innocence, however, is followed by his marrying Mary in 
Kentucky. As he is all ready to start on a tour of duty for 
Hildreth’s geological survey, he buys a horse and buggy and 
takes Mary across the State of Ohio with him. 


We know how indebted Hildreth was to Riddell and that he 
used the report just as Riddell prepared it. But the report was 
not turned in to Dr. Hildreth first. Corroboratory evidence of 
this is officially available in the following letter: '® 

To the General assembly from Governor Joseph Vance: Gentlemen: 
Some days since I received a communication from John L. Riddell, M.D. 
, enclosing a part of a geological report made in pursuance of a resolution of 
the last general assembly. I have subsequently received the remainder of 
his report which with a copy of his letter I herewith transmit for your 
ccnsideration.—Joseph Vance. 

When Riddell and Mary came back to Cincinnati at’ the end 
of summer, Dr. and Mrs. Wood and Dr. and Mrs. Rives refused 
to receive them. This was a severe blow as they had been appar- 
ently friendly all through the episode which had upset Mrs. Locke. 
But Riddell had, in the spring, received a letter from William 
Byrd Powell who had been teaching chemistry in the Medical 
College of Louisiana at New Orleans. He wrote to Powell and 
also to Mary’s former guardian, Holland, and set out to locate 
Mary’s property in Baton Rouge. Mary remained in Louisiana 
and apparently never returned to Ohio. She was shy and prob- 
ably a little over-awed by the events in Cincinnati as well as by 
her husband’s brilliant career. But she was a devoted wife to 
Riddell and bore him a son, Sanford. Through his management 
of Mary’s property his financial troubles were over and he was 
established as a solvent citizen. 


In Cincinnati, there is not a great deal on record about 
Riddell. The librarian of the Lloyd Library has a collection 
of Riddell plants '* in an excellent state of preservation. By cor- 


- 16 Report No. 60 to the General Assembly. Dated Executive Office Columbus. 
Mar. 9, 1937. 

17 See John Uri Lloyd, and John Thomas Lloyd, “A Librarian’s Story,’’ In Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, XX (Sept., 1931), 918-21. 
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respondence it has been established that there were later collec- 
tions made of plants in Texas and in other places. But Riddell 
herbaria, citing dates and places of collection, are virtually non- 
existant. When he published he did not retain the collections to 
verify his lists. They were the specimens he sold and which are 
scattered without record of the purchasers. 

In Baton Rouge, Riddell arranged to manage Mary’s prop- 
erty. He established that her father’s name was Knock. He 
does not record exactly what the property was worth or how it 
was to be administered. But his records show that presently he 
is established in a home of his own in New Orleans. The Medical 
College of Louisiana was at one time located at University Place. 
Where the building stood there is at present a parking lot adjacent , 
to the Roosevelt Hotel. The Riddells lived in a house on Canal 
Street about two blocks away. 

Riddell apparently was able to complete his several business 
engagements quite rapidly. In 1836, he was appointed to the 
position which had been held by William Byrd Powell, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College of Louisiana, which in 
Riddell’s obituary in the American Journal of Science ** is indi- 
cated as his second appointment to a college position. All men- 
tion of Worthington is omitted. In somewhat similar fashion the 
Dictionary of American Biography *® does not go back of 1835. 
Absorbed in a new life of matrimony, of financial competence, 
of teaching chemistry, of medical practice in New Orleans there 
is not much mention further of Mary, nor is it certain just when 
he visited Cincinnati and Ohio to complete the work with the 
Geological Survey. After Dr. Hildredth’s original report, W. W. 
Mather was appointed principle geologist, but all the members of 
the preliminary committee were retained including Hildreth, Rid- 
dell, Lapham and Locke. Others were added.*® When Hildreth 
resigned, with Riddell so far away, Lapham about to leave the 
State and Locke on an educational tour in England, the plans for 
a geological.survey of the State of Ohio were ruined. 


18 Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts, 2nd Series, XLI (1866), 141. 

19 An excellent account of the later part of Riddell’s life is to be found in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 589 

20 See Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIII (1944), 313-38. 
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Riddell explored Texas in 1838. The account of this is given 
in the Journal and is worth a separate monograph. When he re- 
turned he was appointed melter and refiner at the New Orleans 
branch of the United States Mint.*! He at once came into dispute 
with some of the subordinate employees of the mint and he ac- 
cused one of them of stealing silver and discharged him. He 
devised a more accurate system of accounting for both gold and 
silver bullion. The discharged employee accused Riddell of as- 
saulting him and as Riddell admitted this, he was sentenced to 
jail. The judge, however, did not oblige Riddell to remain in 
jail since the operation of the mint would have been suspended. 
Eventually the case came to the attention of President Tyler who 
made Riddell’s appointment a personal one. Although this trouble 
seems to have made some enemies for Riddell, the manner of his 
appointment heightened the opinion of him among his New Or- 
leans friends. He obtained a position for his brother, George, 
at the mint and brought his mother and sister to live in New 
Orleans. 

Mary became ill about that time and died of tuberculosis. 
He writes of it briefly and grieved for her as a loving wife and 
mother. She had borne two sons, John, who died in infancy, and 
Sanford. He was glad to have his mother and sister with him. 
More and more, however, his personal Journal takes on the char- 
acter of the Repository. It records only the more important 
events of his life and as such it ceases to interest him and pres- 
ently it becomes more like a scrap book with clippings of letters 
he had written to the papers and with the usual omissions that 
an imperfectly kept scrap book show. 

At this time, he was wealthy enough to pay around eight 
hundred dollars for a negro slave whom he describes as a cook. 
He also mentions a girl who had recently arrived from Holland 
as a nurse for his son, Sanford. When later “his mother com- 
p'ains to him that he is showing too great familiarity in his man- 
ner toward the girl and insists on his dismissing her, he tells his 


21 The history of coinage is a fascinating study in itself. In United States money 
no dollars were minted between 1806 and 1836. Spanish dollars collécted in New 
Orleans were cut with a cold chisel into “six bits’ and “eight bits.’”” The establish 
ment of a branch mint in New Orleans helped relieve the scarcity of coins. 
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mother that he is reluctant to let her go as she has no other way 
of earning a living. He does, however, dismiss her on the “‘osten- 
sible ground that she cannot talk English” to his son. 


About 1845 to 1850 he is married to Miss Angelica Brown. 
Three daughters were borne of this marriage, Lephe, named for 
Riddell’s mother, Mary, named for his first wife, and Susan. 


Although he retained his professorship with ever increasing 
popularity until his death and his position of melter and refiner 
at the mint until 1849 and presumably increased his medical prac- 
tice he, nevertheless, found tithe for additional duties. In 1844. 
the governor of Louisiana through legislative authority appointed 
Riddell a member of a commission to plan to protect New Orleans 
against Mississippi River floods. Riddell also began to study the 
water of the river microscopically. It may have produced some 
ribbing and some merriment on the part of the other members 
of the commission but Riddell was beyond the days when he had 
to try to seem mysterious and develop the “hauteur” he wished 
to use at Ogdensburg. In 1836, he embraced the ideas learned 
from Hildreth and Daniel Drake. “TI believe Drake is right when 
he claims fever is caused by animalculae.” Also in 1836, while 
still in Cincinnati, Riddell published his paper on Miasm and 
Contagion, regarded as the earliest contribution of its kind ascrib- 
img fevers to a presumed organism. Now he found differences 
at different seasons in the populations of microorganisms in the 
Mississippi waters. The life cycle of yellow fever was not known 
during Riddell’s lifetime. 

He was still working at the mint but he also found time to 
study characteristics of the blood. He likewise examined micro- 
scopically “le vomite negro’ as the yellow fever was called. He 
himself contracted yellow fever and recovered to do some of his 
finest medical work during the famous epidemic of yellow fever 
in 1853 when he again was appointed to a special committee of 
investigation. So many were the activities in which Riddell en- 
gaged that until a complete bibliography is published one can 
never be sure that certain ones have not been overlooked. 

It was undoubtedly due to his microscopic work that he be- 
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came interested in improving the instrument. About 1850 he 
devised a form of microscope that utilized prisms to divide the 
light and pass it through two tubes each fitted with its own ocular 
(see Fig. 1). -Riddell had been active in organizing the New 





Fig. 1. One of Two Microscope Designs on which Riddell Worked 
(Courtesy of U. S. Army Medical Museum. Neg. No. 41934) 


Orleans Academy of Science and he demonstrated the principles 
employed in his microscope before the Physico-Medical Society, 
October 2, 1852. He continued his improvements on the models 
of instruments and was called on for several New Orleans demon- 
strations. In July, 1853, he exhibited his invention at a meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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It was not adopted to serious investigation, but Riddell’s work 
paved the way toward improved modern instruments and embodied 
some new combinations of principles.* 


His catalog of the Flora of Louisiana which he began in 
1842 was ten years in being compiled, and as was customary with 
Riddell included the work of a number of collaborators, in 
this case, principally that of W. M. Carpenter and Josiah Hale. 
Although he states in the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal for May, 1852, that the manuscript was sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, it seems to have been lost. As to speci- 
mens, Dr. William Penfound of Tulane University lists only six 
sheets of Riddell specimens. This offers another bit of evidence 
concerning the feverish impatience of Riddell. When he had 
recorded an item he was through with it, seemingly giving no 
thought to any possible use that another might make of the same 
item. 


During his period of conducting the operations of the mint 
he invented an improved method for casting gold and silver for 
coins. He also published his famous monograph of the silver 
dollar,?* which again serves as a means of showing how eager Rid- 
dell was to make a record of all facts coming to his attention. 
The work at the mint kept him constantly in the public eye and 
when he resigned in 1849, after eleven years of service, he was 
probably one of the best known citizens of New Orleans. At 
present he is still well known to numismatists, even though mod- 
ern collectors know nothing about his other labors and pursuits. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the War Between the States, 
Riddell was made postmaster of New Orleans. When the Con- 
federacy was formed, a new appointment was made but the ap- 
pointee died before he could assume office. A second appointee 
refused to serve and Riddell was thus unique in having been 

22For Riddell’s microscopes see New Orleans Monthly Medical Register, Oct., 
1852, Apr., 1853; New Orleans Medical one Surgical Journal, .Nov., 1853, May, 
1854; American Journal of Science, Jan., 1853; Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science, Apr., 1853, Jan., 1854, Be Mg of the American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science, VII, 1856; Samuel Holmes, “The Isophotal Binocular Micro- 
scope,’ English Mechanic and World of Science, July, 1880; Jabez Hogg, The Micro- 
scope | (London, 1871). 122. 

% John Leonard Riddell, A Monograph of the’ Silver Dollar, Good and Bad 
(New Orleans, 1845). 
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appointed before the Confederacy and continuing in office all 
through the war period. It is thus that his name appears on the 
stamps issued during the war in the New Orleans postoffice. 





Fig. 2. Riddell’s Stamps Issued during the Confederacy. 
Of Interest to Stamp Collectors. 


The accompanying cut (Fig. 2), enlarged, from a stamp in 
the writer’s possession, shows the name of J. L. Riddell above 
and below on the face of the stamp. Stamp issues serve to com- 
memorate in an additional way the name of this versatile man. 
He had been so poor in his student days that the price of postage 
on letters to his mother was a barrier to a dutiful son’s letters 
home. It may well be true that he thought of his own embar- 
rassment in finding postage money when he saw his name for the 
first time on a two-cent stamp and realized the changes that thirty 
years in his life had brought. 


Perhaps without foundation is the legend that just after the 
outbreak of the war, he secreted a number of United States 
stamps by plastering them into the wall of a building in the old 
French Quarter of New Orleans near the site of the postoffice 
at that time. He, always fond of recording facts, sent the serial 
numbers of the sheets to the Postmaster General at Washington. 
This act was regarded as treasonable to the Confederacy by some 
of his New Orleans contemporaries. If this was done, the stamps 
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have probably been destroyed by demolition and rebuilding in the 
older parts of the city. 


One final claim to fame rises from the fact that Thomas 
Nuttall who collected the plants of the Missouri River region 
named a composite commemoratively Riddellia tagetina. Asa 
Gray added a species to the genus. It was, however, displaced 
in favor of an earlier named genus, Psilostrophe D. C. Perhaps 
locally better remembered, since a long correspondence in the 
newspapers ensued about it, is Riddell’s interest in aerial navi- 
gation. Several of the personal Journal volumes indicate a re- 
curring interest in this field. For Riddell it took the form in 
public print of a fictitious account of his hero, Orrin Lindsay, 
who successfully designed an airship and circumnavigated the 
moon. It is interesting to examine the sketches made by Riddell 
and to see how a streamlined model, probably entirely original 
with him, developed in his imaginative mind.* 


Just as there are a number of uncertainties about his life so 
there is more than one account of his death. The obituaries say 
that his death was not unexpected, as for some time his mind 
had given way. A different version was given by Mr. Levy, who 
is a medical student in New Orleans and who is interested in the 
Riddell biographical material: At the close of the war Riddell 
made an address in which he indicated that the Confederate point 
of view had not been sound. He was stopped by protests and 
boos from the audience. He finally descended from the rostrum 
indicating that he would prepare an explanation for the newspaper 
and so left the hall. At the newspaper office where he went to 
write his explanation he suffered a cerebral hemorrhage and died 
the following day without having regained consciousness. This 
rapid exit seems more in keeping with his activities, not all of 
which can be adequately comprehended, even when his accom- * 
plishments as lecturer, teacher, botanist, operator of a mint, in- 
ventor of microscopes, medical practitioner and postmaster are 
recited. 


24 John Leonard Riddell, ed., Orrin Lindsay’s Plan of Aerial Navigation with a 
Narrative of His Explorations in the Higher Regions of the Atmosphere and His 
Wonderful Voyage around the Moon (New Orleans, 1847). 

















CLEVELAND DOCTORS AND THEIR FEES 
(ABOUT 1840) 


By Howarp Dittrick 


In determining the period of an undated Cleveland Fee 
Table presented to the Museum of the Cleveland Medical Library 
by Henry Schuman of New York, the writer became interested 
not only in the Table itself, but also in the signers of this docu- 
ment and the conditions under which they practiced. Some factors 
leading to the publication of such a list of charges are to be dis- 
cussed here; an endeavor will be made to determine the date of 
issue; the Fee Table will be reprinted; and some comment on 
Cleveland doctors of the period will be included. 


There are other nineteenth century fee bills of Ohio in the 
collections of the Medical Library. What brought about their 
publication at that particular time? In an Ohio journal’ of 1838 
one finds: ‘The compensation of the physician should be liberal. 
It ought to bring back with interest, what had been expended in 
the acquisition of elementary knowledge, and afford compensation 
for the tedious years of probation, to which he was subjected; it 
should enable him to procure all the necessary books, apparatus 
and instruments; provide adequately for the support and educa- 
tion of his family; and secure him against want in his old age.” 
This editorial was written by Daniel Drake of Cincinnati, the ag- 
gressive and impetuous crusader of a century ago, who at this par- 
ticular time was endéavoring to establish some uniformity in 
medical fees “in the different States of the West and South 
West.” 

Drake contributed to his journal several editorials similar to 
the above, and as a consequence several Ohio counties began 
deliberations which subsequently resulted in the publication of 
Fee Bills. These framed documents confronted patients in the 


1 Daniel Drake, Western Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences (Cincinnati), 
XII, n. XLV (1838), 50. 
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typically austere and redolent offices of physicians of the era. 
While Drake was writing these editorials he was also active in 
the First (1835) and Second (1838) Ohio Medical Conventions. 
Another prominent member of those conventions was Jared Pot- 
ter Kirtland who, in 1837, moved from Poland to Cleveland.? In 
that same year he received the appointment of Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic in the Medical College of Ohio. 
Drake was a leading figure in this college, as well as in the Ohio 
convention. It is no surprise, therefore, to note Kirtland’s name 
at the head of the list of signers of the.Fee Table. Probably 
through the influence of Drake, Kirtland initiated this regulation 
into Cleveland. With the sponsorship of Kirtland the success 
of such a project was assured, for in that year, as will be pointed 
out later, he was elected president of the Ohio Medical Con- 
vention. 
The following is a transcript of the brochure: 


MEDICAL 
FEE TABLE 
FOR THE 
CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Bemis’ Job Printing Establishment, No. 1, Superior-Lane 





FEE TABLE 

For the first visit $100 to 2 
Every subsequent visit after first, (same day) Bigs, 
First consultation visit 5 00 
Each do. do. after first, , 2 50 
Opinion in writing, + 00 10 
Visiting at night, after 10 o’clock, P. M., and before 

sunrise, 2 00 3 
Detention in case at patient’s house during the night, 5 00 10 00 
Advice and Prescription at Office, 50 1 00 
Visiting out of town, for every mile from the line of the 

city, (night, double) 50 
Case of Midwifery, (natural) 10 00 

do. do. (prenatural ) 15 00 50 00 

Extractirig placenta, 10 00 


932) — Dittrick, Pioneer Medicine in the Western Reserve (Cleveland, 
1 > . 
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Each necessary subsequent visit after fourth day, 1 00 
Venesection or extraction of Tooth, 50 1 00 
Vaccination, 2 00 5 00 
Cure of Gonorrhea or Syphilis, 10 00 100 00 
Amputation of Leg, 50 00 

do. of Arm, 30 00 
Amputation of Toes and Fingers, 5 00 10 00 
Excision of diseased Joints, 100 00 
Operation of Trepaning, 30 00 50 00 
Reduction of Dislocation, 10 00 50 00 
Adjustment of Fractures, 10 00 30 00 
Operation of Lithotomy, 50 00 200 .. 
Reduction of Hernia, 5 00 15 .. 
Operation for Strangulated Hernia, 30 00 
Important operation on the Eye, 50 00 
Minor operation on the Eye, 5 00 20°. 
Dressing recent Wounds, opening Abscess, and introducing 

Seaton or Issue, 1 00 10 00 
Each subsequent dressing in addition to visit, (according 
to discretion of Physician) 1 00 5 00 

Extirpation of Polypus, 10 00 50 00 

do. of Tumors, 10 00 100 00 
Operation for Fistula in Ano or Perineo, 10 00 50 . 
Passing Catheter or Bougie, | ahege rca 
Paracentesis Abdominis or Thoracis or Vesicae, 10 00 30 06 
Operation for Hydrocele, 10 00 30 00 

do. Aneurism, 25 00 100 00 

do. Hare-Lip, 10 00 30 00 

do. Club-Feet & attendance, (single) 30 00 50 00 

do. do. do. (double ) 50 00 100 00 


Medicine included, except the more common articles that are usually 
kept in the family. 
In Surgical Operations, attendance, at the ordinary rate, is to be 
charged in addition to the operation. 
FEE TABLE 


For the City of Cleveland, in Cases where the Physician furnishes no 
Medicine. 


For the first visit, 1 00 

For the second visit, (same day) 75 
Subsequent ones, do. 50 

Visit at night after 10 P. M., (before sunrise) 1 50 2 00 
Detention at night, 3 00 10. 
Case of Gonorrhcea or Syphilis, 5 00 100 . 





In all other cases, to conform to the prices established by the other 
Table. 
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Whereas, the foregoing “Table of Fees” has been, in fact, practically 
in use for a few years, by the Faculty of Cleveland, 


Resalved, That it be adopted by the members of the Medical Profes- 
sion, residing in the City of Cleveland, whose names are hereunto affixed. 
The Fees shall be increased according to the responsibility or importance 
of the case, and services rendered, when extraordinary. They may be 
diminished at the discretion of the Physician, when he is well convinced of 
the inability of the individual to pay the full charge; but in no instance, 
shall a deduction be made, for the purpose of mercenary competition. 


2nd. It is recommended to present accounts for settlement, quarterly, 
and in no instance shall the account remain without adjustment, longer than 
one year; believing that we are under no obligation to give a longer credit 
than does the merchant, the mechanic, or members of other respectable 
professions. 


3d. In the above regulations, it is not intended to prevent gratuitous 
services to the poor; still, we do not believe it the duty of the Physician 
(in a country where ample provision is made by law, for the poor) to 
indiscriminately, give his services and medicines; with equal propriety, 
might the merchant be requested to clothe, and the provision dealer to 
feed the poor, in every instance, gratuitously. 


Jared P. Kirtland, Mills & Inglehart, 
Erastus Cushing, Charles D. Brayton, 
Charles A. Terry, H. A. Ackley, 

Geo. Mendenhall, M. L. Hewitt, 

H. Mellen Congar, Edwin W. Cowles, 
J. B. Hutchinson, Robt. Johnstone, 


P. Mathivet. 


When was this Fee Table published? The history of the 
co-signers has been examined and various incidents associated 
with them have been considered in establishing the period of its 
origin. Joshua Mills died April 29, 1843,* so it must have been 
before that date. Cowles practiced in Cleveland in 1832,‘ but in 
1834 moved to Detroit and did not return to Cleveland until 1838. 
Ackley settled permanently in Cleveland on May 25, 1839, while 
still engaged in teaching anatomy at the medical school in Wil- 
loughby. Although Hutchinson opened an office in Cleveland on 
July 24, 1839,° he had previously maintained one in the Farmers 


% Annals of Cleveland, 1818-1935. A Digs and Index of the Newspaper Record 
of Events and Opinions (Cleveland, 1938), VI, part I, 1843, 66. 


4Samuel P. Orth, History of Cleveland (Chicago, 1910), I, 186. 
5 Annals of Cleveland, XXII, part I, 1839, 117, 
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Block. Publication could not have occurred, therefore, earlier 
than 1838, nor later than 1843. 


The solution of the problem was found in the advertisements. 
Mills and Inglehart advertised their partnership in 1837,’ 1838,° 
1839 ® and in 1840.1° Announcement of its termination was made 
on July 1, 1841,’ which would fix the publication before that 
date. Two other partnerships have a definite relation to the prob- 
lem. The Hewitt-Ackley partnership '* was formed May 6, 1840, 
and the Terry-Brayton partnership was discontinued on April 5, 
1839.1" Such changes were advertised regularly. Had these 
firms been in existence at the time this schedule was published it 
seems fair to assume that the four physicians would not have 
signed as individuals. Mills and Inglehart appear under their 
firm name. On the other hand, although Peabody and Mathivet 
were partners from January, 1839, to June, 1840, Mathivet signed 
alone. Perhaps his partner was not willing to cooperate in main- 
taining this schedule. 


After considering all these facts, it seems highly probable 
that publication of the Table hinges still more upon Ackley’s 
activities. As will be pointed out later, Ackley took an active 
part in setting up the surgical fees, and he would more likely 
have done that after he had made Cleveland his permanent loca- 
tion. This occurred on May 25, 1839. These deductions place 
the publication of the Fee Table between that date and May 6, 
1840, the date when he entered into partnership with Hewitt. All 
those who signed the document were in active practice in Cleve- 
land at that time. 


In searching directories and historical sketches of Cleveland 
at the time when the Fee Table was published, some facts con- 
nected with the signers have seemed worth recalling. For ex- 
ample, it would seem that many physicians did not settle in prac- 


6 Ibid., XXI, part I, 1838, 170. 
7 Ibid., XX, part I, 1837, 180. 

8 Ibid., XXI, part I, 1838, 170. 

® [bid., XXII, part I, 1839, 116. 
10 Thid., XXIII, part I, 1840, 142. 
11 [bid., XXIV, part I, 1841, 126. 
12 Tbid., XXIII, part I, 1840, 143. 
13 Thid., XXII, part I, 1839, 117, 
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tice. There were peripatetic practitioners as well as professors. 
Kirtland moved from Poland to Cleveland, and later to Rockport, 
just west of Cleveland. Ackley had taught or practiced in 
Rochester, in Akron and in Willoughby before locating per- 
manently in Cleveland. His Cleveland home on _ Prospect 
Avenue is now the club house of the Rowfant Club. The roving 
of Cowles, the pioneer homeopath, has already been noted. George 
Mendenhall, after graduating from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, entered practice in Cleveland, returned to Philadelphia for 
more training, then went back to Cleveland. Later he developed 
a pulmonary affection and moved to Cincinnati. These changes 
in location seem considerable when one recalls the limited number 
of physicians practicing in Cleveland over a hundred years ago. 


A similar tendency to change is seen in business methods, 
connected with medical practice. Many physicians’ offices were 
operated on a partnership basis. More striking is the ephemeral 
nature of such partnerships. Ackley, for instance, while living 
and teaching in Willoughby entered into partnership with Mills 
on March 22, 1837.14 This arrangement lasted only until Sep- 
tember 30 of that same year. This may have been an effort on the 
part of Ackley to make use of Mills’ office to build up a practice, 
without establishing a residence in Cleveland. In 1840, the firm 
of Hewitt and Ackley was announced.’® This still existed in 
1846.'° In 1850, however, Theodatus Garlick replaced Hewitt in 
the partnership.’’ Mills, directly after the partnership with 
Ackley was dissolved in 1837, formed a new one with Inglehart, 
which lasted, as is indicated above, until 1841. This was a nec- 
essary measure for Mills because, as will be pointed out later, he 
was occupied with municipal affairs. Peabody and Mathivet were 
partners from January, 1839, to June 16, 1840.1" A partnership 
of Brayton and Terry was dissolved on April 5, 1839.7® In 1840, 
Congar and Mendenhall were announced as partners,” but they 


14 Thid., XX, part I, 1837, 180. 

15 Thid., XXIII, part I, 1840, 143.. 

16 Thbid., XXIX, part I, 1846, 143. 

17 Dittrick, Pioneer Medicine, 58. 

18 Annals of Cleveland, XXII, part I, 1839, 116. 
1° Thid., XXII, part I, 1839, 117. 

20 Jbid., XXIII, part I, 1840, 142, 
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evidently dissolved partnership before July 1, 1841. Medical 
teaching, public office and commercial ventures were part-time 
activities which accounted for many of these business alignments. 


Many early physicians found it necessary to supplement in- 
come from practice by engaging in commercial pursuits. In all 
probability David Long, Cleveland’s first physician, was more 
occupied at this time in the sale of bar iron and castings than in 
the care of the sick, so that his name does not appear on the Fee 
Table. Kirtland became almost as deeply interested in horticul- 
ture and geology as in medicine, and became even more famous 
in those fields. Mendenhall, in 1837, was associated with his 
brother in the coal business, and in 1839 was selling trees in quan- 
tities. Mills was engaged in another occupation, but one closely 
allied to medicine. He operated a drug store on Superior Street. 
On May 30, 1842, he was appointed Custom House Physician. 


Did not the physicians of the nineteenth century take a more 
active part in social and political economics than do the medical 
men of today? The Cleveland medical group of the period under 
discussion would seem to have assumed fully its civic obligations. 
David Long had been in turn trustee of the village, county com- 
nlissioner, and president of the village corporation. In 1832, 
Cowles and Mills were both members of the Board of Health.?* 
Joshua Mills was also elected alderman in 1836, president of the 
City Council in 1837, and mayor in 1838 and 1839.27 He was 
reelected mayor in 1842,”° and died in office. In 1838, Menden- 
hall was appointed a delegate to the Whig County Convention. 
David Long was elected president of the Home League in 1842, 
and Mendenhall elected secretary. Mendenhall was also nomi- 
nated for councilman in 1842. Kirtland served three terms in 
the Ohio legislature, and was chairman of the committee which 
built the Ohio penitentiary. The physician held a position of 
esteem and respect in the community, and had a large part in 
forming public opinion and in solving civic problems. 

It has been frequently noted that physicians of the thirties 


2 Orth, History of Cleveland, I, 133. 
22 Ibid., 186. 
%3 Annals of Cleveland, XXV, part I, 1842, 257. 
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and forties advertised. This was done commonly in the public 
press. Delilah’s name was not yet associated with those who 
consorted with the newspapers. Announcements of opening or 
removal of the physician’s office, the formation or dissolution of 
partnerships, and occasionally a statement of the physician’s spe- 
cial field of practice were made in the newspaper. The notices 
of partnership and opening of offices have already been discussed. 
Some interesting sidelights on practice may be discovered from 
other advertisements. In 1839 such items were inserted by W. H. 
Bond * and C. A. Mills, botanic physicians, offering botanic 
medicines at wholesale and retail prices. Thomsonian medicine 
had come to Cleveland. This firm of doctors was an agency for 
“Thompson’s new patent truss and Resurrection and Persian Pills, 
a family medicine that is unequalled.” Mathivet also advertised 
these same pills for sale, and in 1837 Erastus Cushing and Men- 
denhall advertised trusses for rupture. In August, 1837, a printed 
recommendation of Cleveland’s pioneer dentist, Benjamin Strick- 
land,?* appeared and was signed by most of the signers of the 
Fee Table. 


Other items in the papers indicate special qualifications of 
practitioners. Mendenhall, in 1840, after two years of hospital 
training in Philadelphia, announced that he and Congar were 
prepared to operate for club foot. This fact is reflected in the 
Fee Table, where the charge for the operation for double club 
foot was as high as $100.00. Incidentally, during that training 
in Philadelphia Mendenhall had an attack of a malignant form 
of petechial typhus fever. Kirtland, in 1843, announced that he 
could be seen for consultation only at Mendenhall’s office on two 
days a week, when examination of physical signs was determined 
by the stethoscope. 


As late as 1876, Samuel D. Gross of Philadelphia said," “It 
is safe to affirm that there is not a medical man on this continent 
who devotes himself exclusively to the practice of surgery.” As 


* [bid., XX, part I, 1837, 181; Orth, History of Cleveland, I, 189. 
2% Annals of Cleveland, XXII, part I, 1839, 116. 
% Ibid., XX, part I, 1837, 93. 
27 J. H. Baas, Outlines of the History of Medicine, translated by H. E. Handerson 
(New York, 1889), 1054. 
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early as 1839, however, Horace Ackley announced that he in- 
tended to confine his work to surgical operations and that he was 
prepared to attend surgical cases in the immediate vicinity of his 
residence. As a special inducement, “Persons wishing to stop 
with Dr. Ackley for surgical attention can be furnished accom- 
modations in the vicinity of his office in the Mechanics Block.” .** 
If the charges for surgical procedures listed in the Fee Table 
are examined critically, the influence of Ackley is readily seen. 

The sponsors of the Fee Table were prominent in medical 
organization. In the year in which it was probably published, at 
a meeting of the Ohio Medical Convention,”® Kirtland was elected 
president and Mendenhall was elected recording secretary. On 
April 28 of the following year, a county medical society was 
organized *° and the following officers were elected: J. P. Kirt- 
land, president; H. A. Ackley and C. A. Terry, vice-presidents ; 
J. B. Hutchinson, recording secretary ; C. D. Brayton, correspond- 
ing secretary. Another prominent. Cleveland physician, John 
Delamater, was president of Willoughby Medical College in 1839. 
He did not come to Cleveland until 1843, and therefore his name 
does not appear in the Fee Table. Mendenhall was elected an 
honorary member of the Philadelphia Medical Society. 

Much has been written of the personal side of Kirtland and 
Ackley. Cushing and Terry were courtly and polished men of 
the highest culture. Cushing was reputed to have had “the silver 
doorbell” practice of Cleveland. Mendenhall’s departure was a 
_ great loss to Cleveland medicine. He subsequently wrote a “Vade 
Mecum for Medical Students” and was very active in medical edu- 
cation. Dr. Robert Johnstone “fell in the prime of life, a victim 
of ship fever.” 

Other fee bills, one from Columbiana County and another 
from Medina County, are discussed in an article which is now in 
press for the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. As Dr. Jona- 
than Forman has intimated in a personal communication, should 
a medical society attempt to regulate fees in such a manner today, 


% Annals of Cleveland, XXII, part I, 1839, 117. 
2 Orth, History of Cle veland, I, 190 
30 Annals of Cleveland,: XXIII, part L 1840, 143, 
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the officers would be summoned forthwith to appear before a 
federal court to answer a charge of using measures in restraint 
of trade. 

But a State can use a Fee Schedule. A few weeks ago the 
State of Ohio mailed to Ohio physicians a little red book in which 
the Industrial Commission set forth its regulation of procedure, 
with an accompanying schedule of fees. Comparison of some of 
these fees with those of 1839 is enlightening. 


1839 
CL MP PeTT Cen yer oer Torre $5.00 to $10.00 
Visiting out of town, per mile (night double) . .50 
Operation for hydrocele................... 10.00 to 30.00 
Operation for trepaning................... 30.00 to 50.00 
a ee Pere eee eee 10.00 to 30.00 
PTT OPT Tee ET eee Teer Serer e Ts 50.00 to 200.00 
1945 
EE PTC T Te PCO Tee Te eer ere $3.00 
Mileage outside corporation limits, per mile............ .50 
PEGG SIIIEE  GHMIIOU «gon 5 6s hg os eens ends wes 50.00 
OIG SI a 66k 0s oR Sedans 88 bes Whee 25.00 
OE SING 6 isi 0k 5s 8 55S ions 10.00 


| VTE ETT EEOC ee COTE COP ORT ES 150.00 








PURVEYORS TO THE PROFESSION: CINCINNATI 
DRUG HOUSES, 1850-1860 





By Puivip D. JorpAN 





During the twenty years prior to the Civil War, the hard- 
worked Ohio physician could replenish his saddlebags and his 
office drug stock from well-established and reputable pharmaceu- 
tical houses at home and abroad.t No longer was it necessary 
for the doctor to search the fields and pastures of the back 
country for the makings of a botanic materia medica. He was 
freed at last from the tiresome effort of preparing his own 
temperamental tinctures, syrups and cordials; he no longer had 
to mix ointments and compound powders.” Even his instrument 
cases, ranging in quality from the best Turkey Morocco to patent 
leather, had been standardized. Prescription bottles—Eagle flasks, 
octagon castor oil bottles, narrow-mouthed vials, green glass 
packing bottles—could be purchased by the dozen or the gross. 
Scales, syringes, gum elastic pumps, spatulas, pill machines, 
catheters and stethoscopes and glass silvered speculums were all 
to be had upon order accompanied by cash. The self-reliance of 
many frontier physicians decreased as the wholesale houses in 
Ohio and the East increased their stocks, their services and their 
advertising. 

From the Western Reserve to the Symmes Purchase, orders 
first trickled and then poured into the offices of Cincinnati and 
New York drug concerns. These companies specialized in each 
of the several schools of thought. Some concerns catered to all 
the schools—botanic, eclectic, homeopathic, allopathic and hydro- 
pathic. Before Cleveland forged ahead as one of Ohio’s great 


1Unless otherwise indicated, data for this paper was taken from a collection of 
catalogs issued by the firms mentioned in the text for the period covered. These 
— are from the personal library of Professor E. W. King, Miami University 
ibrarian. 

2The emphasis upon the physician pisins his own materia medica may be 
seen in: Gideon C. Forsyth, ‘Geologic: phical and Medical Information 
concerning the Eastern Part of the State of Ohio,” Appendix D in F. Cuming, Sketches 


of a Tour to the Western oar. (Pittsburgh, 1810), 379; Daniel Drake, Picture of 
Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1815), 85-7. 
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cities, most of the prominent wholesale drug concerns were lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, although Ohio doctors were not adverse to 
placing their orders with Blanchard and Lea in Philadelphia or 
with Tilden & Company in New York. A few Botanics and 
Thomsonians, of course, relied upon the herbs, medical plants, 
extracts, essential oils and “double distilled and fragrant waters” 
that were put up and sold by the United Society of Believers 
(Shakers) in Union Village, near Lebanon, Ohio.* Others were 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that no standardized product 
could be as effective as one put up at home. 

If home preparation was insisted upon by the conservative 
doctor, he could purchase drugs in crude or unrefined form and 
prepare them according to his peculiar formulae. But almost 
every man of medicine, if he was not exclusively botanic, had to 
patronize the manufacturing Cincinnati chemists at one time or 
another.* 

For years the Queen City had been an entrepot for goods on 
the way to the western fringe of settlement. As emigration pressed 
relentlessly toward the setting sun, Cincinnati still retained its 
place as a great city of trade and commerce. It sent its shirts 
and pants to clothe the stalwart bodies of Missouri boatmen and 
trans-Missouri fur trappers; it supplied essential foods to the 
dragoons of the frontier; and it packed and shipped quantities of 
drugs to the Upper Mississippi and into the great valley. 

Among the pharmaceutical houses whose influence extended 
throughout the Ohio Valley and into the back-of-beyond were 
Eclectic Head Quarters at the northwest corner of Court and 
Plum streets, managed by Dr. T. C. Thorp; W. J. M. Gordon 
& Bro., at Eighth Street between Broadway and Culvert and with 
an office at the northeast corner of Western Row and Eighth 
streets; Geo. M. Dixon (successor to Doughty & Dixon) at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Main streets; Wm. S. Merrell & 
Co., at 110 Third Street; F. D. Hill at the southeast corner of 
8 Western Journal of the Medical and Physical ge 3 (Cincinnati), II (1834), 
156; History of Warren County, Ohio (Chicago, 1882), 2 

4 Drug shops began operating in Cincinnati early in Pa +1820” s, among them those 
of Clark and Perry on Lower Market Street; Thomas D. Foulke at 85 Main Street and 


Benjamin Drake. See: Cincinnati National Republican and Ohio Political Register, 
May 14, 1824; Cincinnati Western Spy and Cadet, March 2; Nov. 23, 1822. 
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Fifth and Race streets; and Jno. T. Toland’s Dental Depot at 38 
West Fourth Street. 

Each of these concerns issued catalogs to the trade and made 
every effort to convince sceptical physicians of the accuracy of their 
druggists and the speedy efficiency of their services. Merrell & 
Co., located the first door west of the Burnet House, claimed with 
good cause, that it was the “great central depot of all articles of 
indigenous Materia Medica, and of pure, fresh and reliable prepa- 
rations from them.” The country doctor was invited to inspect 
the Merrell laboratory and to make the “strictest scrutiny into 
the character of all its productions.” William Merrell was proud 
to say in print: “In discovering and manufacturing the /solated 
Medicinal Principles of our native plants we were the pioneers, 
and our motto is still ‘Excelsior.’ In addition to the laboratory, 
the concern operated a wholesale drug warehouse, an ample drug 
grinding and powdering establishment that embraced twenty-two 
different mills which were “unsurpassed by any eastern drug 
mills” and a force of salesmen who knew every doctor’s needs. 

Dixon, who had been in business since the 1820's, did not 
confine himself to botanic supplies as did Merrell, but offered a 
complete service that included: “Drugs, Medicines, and Medici- 
nal Preparations, rare Chemicals and Extracts. Apothecaries’ 
choice Goods, Shop Furniture and Labels, Physicians’ extra 
quality Powders, Medicinal and Perfumers’ Pure Essential Oils, 
etc.” 

The following are two pages from Dixon’s Catalog of 1858: 


DIXON’S Cash Prices Current ® 








ARTICLES 
EXTRACT, FOX GLOVE, (Digitalis) ................. Ib. 2.50 
. GARGET, (Poke Root) .................. " 15 
i it ee ia ee ee oe ia ee ee a 80 
PEP, vv siaje nec este vines ctiasesewss i 1.00 
ED n.d cectinvndddsnedekewabanes me 5 
DEE *y.0:) cen éioumineeiuiiten cde ceawes ” 


5 Pages from George M. Dixon, Semi-Annual Cash Prices Current and General 
Catalogue of Pure Chemicals and Extra Quality of Medicines (Cincinnati, July 1, 
1858), 9-10. 
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HENBANE, (Hyosciamus) Shaker ......... - 1.75 
" ED -ndek Wadanaeiiedcceunes ig 2.00 
ROD ii phbaehebsihatenciiacksixiscsvaness - 1.25 
INDIAN HEMP, English ................. oz. 1.50 
SOE aac skid hiderdack sscactteusibrlan Ib. 2.75 
Tiere CONES 5 kn nvicindendcunesecs is 30 
i a powdered ........... 4% 50 

. RN: caintadSh icon tae. ae .20 

. OE ook cscs ae ™ 50 

Re NE 2s tek WSs van i na kaee irs . 75 
CED ois cen acacia werbudeueeeedenee . 16 
MAY APPLE, (Podophyllum) ............. i‘ 75 
poi, |, Ea ae Grams Srereeaictr ec oz. 2.00 
DEE Aodvcdnesbawansdssnsecna<enuaaiet Ib. 75 
NUX VOMICA, Alcoholic ................. oz. 40 
Pe i rah inp aeebbinnkskatedinieweeres : 1.00 
ei) Gy Ae TR peeneey peer ee Ib. 1.00 
. > AND SENWA ....ccccccsees < 1.00 
Pee PONE 050th bsvemunvdbendaeweton > 75 
PI Khar cdncannraquscsddsixcasteeenaiees * 1.50 
PARIERA BRAVA, Fluid ................. . 1.06 
Cs FD ogo vneresntrcaniscoctienns e 4.50 
NE ohio anicda oy neva cekecncesraws ” 3.50 
Bs SE 6 635 dosed cceidnciinnxee m 4.00 
. DUN aieundvddikeaneseaniens * 2.00 
SAMBA AR ssicsceectie Ames . 3.50 
° TE ed nanutwdtesthacaaee . 1.25 

is ve 5 ROPE OT Fee Doz. 4.50 
DATED  diiinseaiseadeenenedsskteieersx Ib. 3.25 
SENNA, AgQi@riCdit co ocd sicccsicinsccceces de 15 
» FA, UI do tdkn Sasa ckue canes 1.00 
PRUNE hades cdieee dessa. . 1.50 
SRE, ets Vatcckitagevervtinratn " 1.25 
° WD 6 Fes Ni kad cevbedd nse ena saasiens <j 1.00 
Sr Wy GED nin'ws- Snweekenededencewee : 1.00 
VPs IE 6p i0sécrndetitesiseenes Ky 1.25 
i EEE ‘Suseuvixsbacselveleussds “ 2.00 
gf PR ee ee) VE re . 2.50 
WATE PPE Kanicdatetkccvsskas vane = 1.00 


Essential Extracts, 
Of very superior quality, for culinary purposes, of our own make. 
ESSENTIAL EXTRACT, CINNAMON ......... ca Winseae Doz. 1.50 
” i GE Sivelecleevaccsveus a 1.50 
’ LEMON = 1.50 


a 
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GLASSWARE, every variety, at Manufacturer’s prices... 
Long Vials. 


NARROW MOUTHS, }, 1, and 2 drachms.............. Gross 
as gs Ce Bei 5 vo ih ansendveneds “ 
rs BURRS Since seer 3 
. sk en ere 9 
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NARROW MOUTHS, 3, 1, and 2 drachms.............. = 2.50 
a 7 2. er eeereee . 2.00 
" se BGO oy cane tudks nas Retuenwars > 2.16 
5 ™ SD WES OUMEDs «5 icin ccdives cecaase > 2.70 
™ - OD ciicndvackedacndesasmannhins ” 3.00 
ss sn So WA eels paleed eula has eeraaes ” 3.33 

xe ” Assorted Prescription from 4 to 8 ‘ | 
ID hs siidn nea cdeene coals ” 2.75 
WIDE MOUTHS, 3, 1, and 2 drachms.................. ‘i 3.00 
7 " 2 EE Fis ok bv die sdlensaees ” 2.34 


Perhaps, as the rumblings of a coming Civil War grew ever 
louder and the Nation became increasingly snarled in the slavery 
controversy, Gordon & Bro. and the house of F. D. Hill grew 
faster and offered a greater variety of drugs to the Ohio doctor 
than did other concerns. Their catalogs kept pace with suc- 
cessive editions of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States, and 
their advertisements appeared in the local press and in such pro- 
fessional journals as The Cincinnati Lancet and Observer. In- 
deed, it was imperative for Ohio firms constantly to remind 
physicians of the state of their supplies and services, for eastern 
and European druggists were actively competing for western busi- 
ness. By 1858, for example, Garnier, Lamoureux & Co., mem- 
bers of the College of Pharmacy of Paris, was advertising through 
its American representative a new departure. This was the sugar- 
coated pill which, said F. A. Reichard who was sales agent in the 
United States, presented “great advantages in the quadruple point 
of view of the exactness of the weight of the medicines, of its 
perfect preservation, its convenient and agreeable administration, 
and above all, its greatly increased therapeutic action.” 

Even Dr. George Mendenhall, editor of The Cincinnati’ 
Lancet and Observer and professor of obstetrics in the medical 
College of Ohio, supported Reichard’s claims. “We have been 
remiss,” he wrote, “in cultivating pharmaceutical excellence in 
rendering remedies pleasant to the palate and agreeable to the eye 
of our patients, and have thus given the Homeopathics a wider 
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field for success, because so many persons, for themselves and 
their children are ready to exclaim with Napoleon ‘Your nauseous 


999 © 


drugs disgust me. 


If such foreign competition urged Cincinnati pharmaceutists 
to greater activity, the efforts of eastern concerns stimulated them 
even more. In New York City alone there were twenty-four 
concerns wooing the Ohio doctor; in Philadelphia, twenty-one ; 
in Boston, nine; and in Providence, three. Tilden & Co., with 
an office at 98 John Street and a handsome factory in New 
Lebanon, was a New York firm that received generous patronage 
from Buckeye physicians. It had more than fifty dealers scat- 
tered throughout the country and was known for the superior 
quality of its products. Its catalog of extracts with their me- 
dicinal properties in 1854 was really a text in the use of indigenous 
plants and its description of fluid extracts could scarcely fail to 
impress the practitioner. Of the fluid extract of lobelia, it said: 
Lobeliae is one of the most valuable of our indigenous plants. Few have 
higher claims to the consideration of the profession. Like other powerful 
medicines in the hands of the unskilled in its use, or ignorant of its powerful 
medicinal qualities, it has unquestionably been abused, and has obtained the 
reputation of being a dangerous article, too hazardous for general use. 
These considerations have influenced the preparation of a fluid extract of 
it, which shall be uniform in its strength, certain in its effects, and safe 
if administered strictly after the directions given. Howard says. “Lobeliae 
is the most valuable emetic known.” It also acts as a sudorific, diuretic, 
expectorant, diffusible stimulant, and as an alterative, is said by some 
authors to possess narcotic powers. ... Dr. Noad, of Leipsic, says “it acts 
specifically on the Pneumo gastric nervous system” and consequently pos- 
sesses such a remarkable influence on the bronchial mucous membrane. In 
very many instances it has been found useful in chronic bronchites, whoop- 
ing cough, catarrh, tetanus, convulsions and palpitation of the heart. Its 
friends claim that it is unrivalled as an antidote to poisons of all kinds, 
particularly in cases of hydrophobia. 

Drug prices, of course, varied to the profession in the decade 
prior to the Civil War. In general, costs remained relatively 
stable throughout the 1850’s, began to rise in 1861, and reached 
a peak about 1866. The following table is indicative: 


® Cincinnati Lancet and Observer (Cincinnati), I (1858), 320. 
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1858 1859 1860 1866 
Agrimony (lb.) . 25c . 25¢ .25¢ -40c 
Epsom Salts (1b.) $10.00 $6.00 .80c .08¢ 
Powd. Opium (oz.) .75¢ 60 .60c $1.00 
Sulp. Quinine (0z.) $1.75 $1.40 $1.50 $2.25 


Medical saddlebags ranged in price according to quality of 
leather and the number of bottles included. A patent leather bag, 
containing eight heavy two and one-half ounce bottles and ten 
heavy one and one-half vials could be had for six dollars. Better- 
made bags, holding twenty-four square bottles, sold for ten dol- 
lars. After the war, prices increased with fourteen dollars as 
the top figure. A cupping case with scarificator sold for $8.50 
in 1860 and for ten dollars five years later. By 1866, Cincinnati 
houses were offering amputating and trephining sets, in mahogany 
cases and with ferruled instruments at thirty-two dollars; and 
amputating sets (including a single capital knife, single short 
knife, Liston’s bone forceps, capital saw, and metacarpal saw) at 
twenty-eight dollars. Such sets were not advertised in 1859. 
Obstetrical instruments ranged in price according to quality. A 
Davis forceps could be had for eight dollars; perforators for 
$3.25; placenta forceps for $3.50; and blunt hooks and crotches 
for $1.50. 


In addition to drugs, instruments, and office supplies, the 
larger Cincinnati houses carried standard medical texts. F. D. 
Hill offered the following in 1858: 


Jones and Sherwood’s Practice, 2 vols. 
King’s American Family Physician 
King’s American Eclectic Obstetrics 
R. S. Newton, Syme’s Surgery 

Cook’s Physio-Medical Surgery 
Curtis’s Lectures, vol. I 

Curtis’s Criticisms 

Curtis’s Obstetrics 

Potter’s Compend. of Practice 
Howard’s Practice 

Wilkinson’s Practice 

Kost’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
Kost’s Domestic Medicine 


Cur wm emo cok aS 
SSRSSSSSSSSSE 
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A year later, the Merrell Company offered most of the above 
items as well as other titles that included: R. S. Newton, 
Chapman on Ulcers; J. R. Buchanan, System of Anthropology; 
W. G. L. Bickley, Physiological Botany; and C. H. Cleaveland, 
Pronouncing Medical Le.xicon. 


With Ohio’s rapidly developing railroad system and with the 
steady improvements in communication, it became easier and 
easier for the physician to order from Cincinnati druggists and 
for Queen City wholesale houses to replenish their stocks from 
eastern manufacturers. Yet the tinctures, herbs, ointments and 
syrups and the sharp-cutting instruments and the medical volumes 
still were dispatched from hundreds of way-stations to find their 
way eventually into the hands of the Ohio practitioner who knew 
that once again the Cincinnati houses had not failed him. 














EARLY OHIO MEDICINE: A MUSEUM DISPLAY 





By Epwarp S. THoMAs 





As a compliment to the medical history section of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society, the Museum of the 
Society arranged a special exhibit featuring early days of Ohio 
medicine, which attracted a great deal of attention, not only on 
the part of medical practitioners, pharmacists and students, but 
also the general public. Emphasis was placed on medical practice 
prior to 1860, but some concessions were made so as to include 
especially interesting material of a later date. 


As the visitor entered the display alcove in the north end of 
History Hall, his attention was attracted to a large colored poster 
of a pioneer doctor and his horse making their weary way to a 
cabin in the midst of a snow-covered landscape in the cold dawn 
of an early Ohio winter. The legend, “Early Ohio Medicine” 
appeared in large letters above. 

The feature of the display was a replica of a pioneer doctor’s 
office, carefully done in every detail. On an authentic desk from 
early times was shown an open ledger owned by an early Ohio 
physician, with a quill pen, sand blotter and an old-time pair of 
spectacles near by. The doctor’s medical saddle-bags were thrown 
over an antique chair, just as he might have left them upon his 
return from a midnight call. 

At one side was the room occupied by the doctor’s apprentice, 
a veritable crow’s nest, for the apprentice led an unenviable ex- 
istence, being “maid of all work”—hostler, lackey, and pharmacist 
when he was far enough advanced. In many cases he even 
washed the diapers of the numerous brood in his master’s home. 
The apprentice’s room showed his work bench, with mortar, 
pestle, other materials for concocting medicines. Dried herbs 
hung from the ceiling. There too, were an old skeleton and some 
medical books which the apprentice studied as opportunity per- 
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mitted. His rude pallet of straw was on the floor beneath the 
bench. 


Recognizing the fact that many early physicians were also 
druggists, “The Old Apothecary’s Shop” was shown at the oppo- 
site side of the display room, the equipment being generously 
lent to the Society by Mr. George Kiefer, of Piqua, Ohio. In 
addition to the handsome antique black walnut prescription 
counter with its array of jars and its work bench, there was a 
large selection of early equipment for making tinctures, pills, 
tablets and suppositories. The apparatus for making tinctures 
was especially interesting: a stout drug mill for grinding the 
drugs, roots or herbs; the “percolator” in which the ground ma- 
terial was steeped in alcohol; the tincture press, by means of 
which the last bit of liquid was pressed out, after the tincture 
had been run into a bottle. 


Close by was a photographic enlargement of an old-time drug 
advertisement, with the legend, “No cigarettes! No candy! No 
ice cream! No cosmetics! No stationery! No dry-goods!” No, 
not 1945! But an 1833 drug ‘store advertisement from the Lan- 
caster, Ohio, Gazette and Enquirer. 

Bordering the old apothecary shop were two cases, displaying 
drugs used in early times: camphor, cinchona bark, asafcetida, 
digitalis, ginger, opium, nux vomica and the like. Attention was 
called to the fact that a great many of the drugs used in early Ohio 
days are still standard in the present-day Pharmacopeeia. 

Along with the natural nux vomica seeds were shown some 
which were dyed and drilled to be used as buttons—‘Quaker 
Buttons,” they were frequently called, really handsome, with a 
satiny sheen and so tough as to be nearly indestructible. A label 
beneath explained that nux vomica is the source of the deadly 
drug, strychnine, and that it was said to be routine practice in 
pioneer homes using the “Quaker Buttons,” to count the buttons 
on the clothing every night. If one should be missing, all the 
children in the family were given a powerful dose of castor oil! 


A large, upright case showed herbs and roots as they were 
received by the pioneer chemist. Among the more striking fea- 
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tures were crystallized sap of aloes from Africa, one lot shipped 
in a gourd, another in a monkey skin. There were also cinnamon 
bark from Saigon and Ceylon, and sarsaparilla from South 
America in the neat, original bundles, as they were packed by 
the native laborers. 


A third case showed specimens of the equipment of the pio- 
neer doctor: obstetrical instruments, surgical apparatus, a micro- 
scope used by Dr. J. M. Wheaton, early physician-scientist of 
Columbus; and several of the ingenious little machines, with 
wicked, razor-sharp blades for making incisions for bleeding and 
cupping. A physician who was examining the display commented 
on the fine workmanship of the instruments and stated that the 
obstetrical equipment was as fine as any modern set and of much 
the same design. . 


Early medical books were also displayed, typical of those 
shown in the inventory of the estate of Dr. Gideon Case, at 
Hudson, Ohio, in 1822. It is remarkable that almost all of the 
books listed in the inventory were obtainable either in the Society’s 
Library or in the Ohio State University Library. 


Large portraits, with brief biographical sketches, of Ohio’s 
three great pioneer physicians were hung on the walls. They 
were: Daniel Drake (1785-1852), leader in medicine, public 
health and civic affairs; Samuel P. Hildreth (1783-1863), writer, 
geologist, archeologist ; and Jared P. Kirtland, outstanding med- 
ical figure of the Western Reserve, teacher, horticulturist, 
zoologist. 


The master label to the exhibit contained “highlights of early 
Ohio medicine,” among which may be mentioned: first doctor to 
practice in Ohio was Jabez True, Marietta, 1789; first in Co- 
lumbus and Franklin County, Lincoln Goodale (1805). First 
Caesarian section in the United States performed by Dr. John L. 
Richmond at Newtown, Ohio, in 1827. First Medical College 
in Ohio was founded by Dr. Daniel Drake, Cincinnati, 18109. 
Professional education for dentists (the first in America) began 
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at Bainbridge, Ohio, in 1825. First hospital in Ohio was the 
Commercial Hospital and Lunatic Asylum for the State of Ohio 
at Cincinnati, 1820. First hospital in Columbus was that which 
is now St. Francis Hospital, 1847. First medical school in the 
world which also operated a teaching hospital was Starling 
Medical College, of Columbus, 1849. 


It is something of a coincidence, perhaps, that the settlement 
of Ohio was contemporaneous with what may be considered the 
dawn of modern medicine. Among the less progressive practi- 
tioners, medicines reminiscent of the dark ages, such as “cat’s 
eyes,” “water of frog spawn,” and the like, were still dispensed. 
Such things as antisepsis or anaesthetics were as yet undreamed 
of. There were no thermometers, stethoscopes, X-rays. Such 
barbarous treatment as bleeding and cupping, brutal purges, 
emetics, plasters, were still standard practice and were not to be 
completely abandoned until late in the century. 


On the other hand, texts of the day attacked the ancient 
“witch-doctor” practices and emphasized “the new medicine.” 
Innoculation for smallpox was practiced at Marietta by Jabez 
True as early as 1793, vaccination for smallpox by Goforth, at 
Cincinnati, in 1801. The use of “Peruvian Bark’’ (Cinchona) 
as a specific against malaria was prevalent in earliest Ohio days, 
the refined quinine at least as early as 1823. Under the guidance 
of Drake and Kirtland, Ohio became a leader in the establish- 
ment of medical colleges and the teaching of scientific medical 
practice. 


Invaluable service in the planning and execution of the dis- 
play was rendered by Dr. Jonathan Forman and Dr. Robert G. 
Paterson, while Dr. L. D. Hiner, of the College of Pharmacy, 
Ohio State University, assisted greatly in the loan of material and 
in other ways. Appreciation is also expressed for materials and 
other help from Mr. Earl N. Manchester, librarian of Ohio State 
University ; Dr. Dwight Palmer, Dr. George Curtis, Professor 
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A. E. Waller, Professor C. M. Brown, and Professor C. L. Wil- 
liams, all of the Ohio State University faculty. 

The exhibit was under the general direction of staff-member 
Edward S. Thomas; Mrs. Irma P. Anderson planned the in- 
stallation of the early doctor’s office; James Rodabaugh and 
Richard Morgan, the pharmacy shop; Cyril Webster made the 
painting of the pioneer doctor and managed the installations, 
while many other members of the staff participated actively. 








THE ANTHONY WAYNE ESSAY CONTEST 





The Anthony Wayne Memorial Legislative Committee 
during the winter of 1944-45, in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society and the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, sponsored a contest among the public, 
parochial and private schools in Ohio on the subject of “Anthony 
Wayne and the Indian Wars in Ohio, 1790-1795.” Several thou- 
sand students from all over the State entered the contest. Winning 
essays in the several counties were then submitted to the final 
judges in Columbus. The contestants were separated into two 
divisions: the junior division consisting of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades, and the senior division consisting of the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Three prizes were offered for each 
division. The winning contestants of the junior division were 
Glen Dashner, Maumee; Arthur Oldham, Mariemont; and Mar- 
tin Vincent, Toledo. In the senior division Kathleen Mierka, a 
senior at Roosevelt High School, Dayton, received first honors, 
followed by Dherlys Mae Nicely and Patsy A. Terrell also of 
Dayton. Miss Mierka’s winning contribution is published below: 


ANTHONY WAYNE 
HIS INDIAN CAMPAIGNS 





By KATHLEEN MIERKA 





Washington spoke in anger: 
“It’s all over— 
St. Clair’s defeated—routed— 
The officers nearly all killed, 
The men by hundreds— 
The rout complete— 
Too shocking to think of— 
And a surprise into the bargain. 
.... ‘Beware of a surprise! 
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You know how the Indians fight us!’ 
He went off 
With that as my last solemn warning 
thrown into his ears. 
And yet to suffer that army to be cut to 
pieces, 
~ Hacked, 
Butchered, 
Tomahawked by a surprise— 
The very thing I guarded him against.” 


Then Washington became calm. 
Calm enough to add, 


“St. Clair shall have justice!” 
St. Clair was given justice, was appointed civil 
governor of the Northwest Territory. 
But his military command was vacated. 
Who would be given the office 
To carry on what St. Clair was unable to accomplish, 
To avenge the murder and carnage running rampant 
in the wilderness ? 
He must be 
Bold, 
Valorous, 
Resourceful, 
A leader of men! 


.... Thus, to the Ohio country was: sent 
Anthony Wayne, 
Hero of Stony Point, whose daring never failed in an 
| emergency. 


“Mad” Anthony, he had been dubbed 

Since his unbelievable bayonet attack, 

But now his tactics bore out his sanity. 

Wayne would have no six-month’ men. 

Men, whose term always ended when they were needed 
most. 
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For two full years he prepared, 
Organizing, 
Drilling, 
Hardening his men. 
He would not strike until he was sure. 
Sure that he could deliver the “death-blow.” 
Before the die was cast 
A final peace gesture was tendered to the Indians. 
The peace offer was just 
Five years too late! 
The savages were elated, 
Drunken with success, 
Rich in spoils taken from Harmar and 
St. Clair, 
Little dreaming that the time and man were at hand 
To seal their doom. 
Peace rejected, unremitting war was the only alternative. 
Late in the autumn of 1793 
A winter camp was established— 
Greenville, 
Named for Wayne’s old comrade, 
General Nathaniel Greene. 


From here were sent spies, 
Brave, 
Fearless, 
Wily, 
Many brought up among the Indians. 
Their deeds became paragons for early Ohio romance. 


They cut roads in various directions 
To deceive the Indian spies. 
In December was thrown up a strong stockade 
On the site of St. Clair’s old battleground, 
Fort Recovery. 
A battleground had been regained. 
Wayne was progressing. 
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It was the last of June, 
When Ohio is beautiful with its fresh greenery, 
That Little Turtle assaulted the fort. 


Here was an Indian! 


Possessor of great natural ability, 
Shrewdness, 
Sagacity, 
Energy, 
Respected not only by his red brethren, 
But by white opponents as well. 
A supply column, under Major McMahon, arrived from 
Greenville. 
Before it could enter the stockade, the Indians were 
upon it. 
McMahon’s contingent fought bravely 
But not until nightfall could they enter the fort. 
By then, McMahon, the stalwart frontiersman, 
was dead. 
After two days, the Indians were repelled. 
Again in the life and death struggle for the West, 
The enemy had been checked. 
The attack on Fort Recovery greatly aroused Wayne. 
Indifferent to personal danger, 
The suffering of his men touched him deeply. 
He keenly felt the loss of McMahon. 
Less than a month after the attack, 
Wayne was again on the march. 
Through the Black Swamp country, 
Laying bridges, 
Cutting roads, 
Building a small way-station at the junction of the 
Maumee and Auglaize. 
Here he planned to surprise an encampment of Indians, 
But spies had discovered his movements. 
The Indians had left their crops 
And fled down the Maumee, 
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Wayne was impetuous by nature, 

But experience had been his teacher. 

He paused, 
Erected a stockade, 
And named it Fort Defiance. 

Cautiously, yet boldly 

He sent spies to penetrate the Indian camps. 

Frontier bred, they rode into camps 

Passed as members of distant tribes. 

Then went Christopher Miller with a flag of truce. 
Christopher Miller—reared by the Indians, 
Almost ignorant of the English tongue, 
But drawn back to his own race in this great 


struggle. 
Miller returned. The answer was 
Vague, 
Evasive, 


They were playing for time. 
So Wayne gave the order to march! 
A long prairie and heavy timber 
Separated the two camps. 
There were many fallen trees. 
These made a tangle which would prove difficult for 
cavalry. 
The Indians noted this. 
But so did Wayne. 
The braves concealed themselves, 
In Indian fashion, 
Among the fallen timber. 
Wayne placed a battalion of Mounted Volunteers 
Before his “Legion,” 
To act as a screen and draw the enemy fire, 
Thus, revealing the Indian positions. 
Advancing cavalry was met with heavy fire. 
It retreated, fell back upon the “Legion.” 
But the advance began again. 
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The infantry moved forward. 
The Indians fired. 
Men dropped. 
But the chargers did not waver. 
They pressed on, jabbing with their bayonets. 
The Indians were driven from their stand. 
They fled through the heavy timber 
Terror-stricken, 
Forever dispersed. 
In less than an hour 
The pride and power of the Indian Confederation 
Were broken. 
One week after the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
Anthony Wayne departed for Fort Defiance, 
Burning Indian crops on the way. 
Winter came. 
Famine entered the wigwams. 
Starving Indians begged for subsistence. 
Yes, the power of the Indian was broken forever. 
Wayne was a warrior. 
He was also a diplomat. 
Through the Greenville Treaty, 
Perpetual peace came to the tribes of the Northwest. 
Indians and whites at last were reconciled. 
No chief or warrior, who gave Wayne his hand at Greenville, 
Ever “lifted the hatchet” against the United States again. 
A triumph as great as his battles. 
Wayne’s contribution cannot be minimized. 
For it was Anthony Wayne, 
The lion-hearted warrior, 
Who opened the “glorious gates of the Ohio.” 








DOCUMENTARY DATA 





By BertHa E. JOSEPHSON 





Among collections suitable for investigation and research 
by graduate students in history, economics and American litera- 
ture are the following from the manuscript vaults of the Depart- 
ment of Documents, in the Library of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society : 


Jay Cooke Collection—37 boxes plus I carton—pertaining 
to western land investments of Cooke, his Gibralter Island period 
and the bankruptcy period. None of this material has been 
utilized by any of the Cooke biographers. Period, 1845-96. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar Collection—26 boxes—correspond- 
ence and early poems of the Negro poet of Dayton, Ohio. Period, 
1893-1906. (There is a life and letters of Dunbar.) 

Mrs. Joseph B. Foraker Collection—21 boxes—scrapbooks, 
memoirs, clippings, etc., by the wife of Governor Foraker. Mrs. 
Foraker’s Autobiography and the Correspondence of J. B. For- 
aker have been published. 

Joshua R. Giddings Collection—25 boxes of letters, diaries, 
etc., of the anti-slavery leader. There is a partial calendar in 
manuscript form to most of the collection and the Society 
has in microfilm other manuscripts available at the Library of 
Congress. Period, 1828-1865. 

Madison Furnace Collection—221 boxes of business records. 
Period, 1868-1917. 

Winthrop Sargent Collection—1g boxes, plus 6 boxes of 
copies, plus a partially organized name index of the letters, maps, 
executive journal, poems, tax lists, etc., for the first Secretary of 
the Northwest Territory. Period, 1755-1814. 

Joseph Slight’ Collection—12 boxes plus considerable addi- 
tional unaccessioned material—letters, telegrams, minutes, official 
records, ballots, etc., of the National Window Glass Workers 
Union. Period, 1885 to 1930’s. 
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Tallmadge Collection—35 boxes of Stage Coach Records. 
Period, 1838-52. 

Tammany Society of Ohio Collection—189 pieces—records 
on the Chillicothe Wigwam No. 1, and other Tammany societies 
in Ohio. Period, 1810-11. 

Jean Thomas Collection—12 boxes, including papers on the 
American Folklore Society and the American Folklore Festival 
as well as personal papers. Period, 1920’s and 1930’s. 

United Society of Believers Collection—45 boxes—letters, 
diaries, laws, autobiography of Elder I. Bates, community and 
church records, etc., of the Shakers. Period, 1831-1887. 

Samuel Williams Collection—34 boxes—the first Williams 
was a surveyor and active in early Ohio politics. His descendant 
was editor of the Ladies Repository and Golden Hours and 
active in church activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Western Methodist Book Concern. Period, 1803-1910. 

Harriet Wilson Collection—7 boxes, plus additional unor- 
ganized material, all in scrapbooks, maps, pictures, and descrip- 
tive data on the history of the interurban railroads in and around 
Ohio. Period, 1904- 

Woodbridge-Gallaher Collection—204 boxes—correspond- 
ence, business records, data on Backus, Woodbridge, Blennerhas- 
set and other pioneer settlers. For a more complete description 
of the first portion see Quarterly, XLIV (1935), 443-50.. Mrs. 
Josephine Phillips of Marietta has additional manuscripts. 





A rapid survey of the registration records reveals that—in 
addition to the usual visits, letters and telephone calls from grad- 
uate students, local historians, officials in the various departments 
of State, professors in the several departments at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and hobbyists—individuals from the following walks of 
life have enjoyed the services of this department within recent 
months: an archivist for an Ohio industrial firm; an associate 
editor of an historical society in Pennsylvania; the curator of 
a national religious foundation; a journalist; a librarian from an 
Ohio town; a naval officer; a physician; professors of history 
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trom Columbia University, Goucher College, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, University of Illinois, Michigan State College, University 
of Michigan and University of Pennsylvania; the president of a 
local historical society in this State; the prosecuting attorney of 
an Ohio county ; and the literary assistant of a former governor of 
Ohio. 





Attention is called to the following corrections of typograph- 
ical errors which occurred in the July-September, 1945, issue of 
Documentary Data: 

Samuel Huntington was governor from 1808-10. 

Ethan Allen Brown was governor from 1818-22. 

Jacob D. Cox was governor from 1866-68. 

The name of James E. Campbell should have been starred, 
since the Department of Documents has a considerable number 
of Campbell letters and papers. 





























A REVIEW-ESSAY 


“Noble Fellow”: William Starling Sullivant. By Andrew Denny 
Rodgers, III. Foreword by Dr. Adolph E. Waller (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. xxii, 361p. Illustrations, 
maps and appendix. ) 


An Abstract by FRANK C, CALDWELL 


This is a remarkable book, centered about the accomplish- 
ments of a remarkable man. He lived and worked in an almost 
frontier town hundreds of miles from the early eastern centers 
of science, and before the days even of stage coach and federal 
mail communication. He was already in his thirties and had he- 
come a leading member of the commercial and industrial groups 
of his town, when he first became interested in the science in 
which, during the next 30 years, he came to be an international 
leader. Much detail of William Sullivant’s scientific accomplish- 
ments gives an especial interest to the historically-minded botanist. 
Throughout the narrative also many interesting episodes have to 
do with the founding of Franklinton, the locating of the Capitol 
on the “high bank opposite Franklinton,” and the growth of 
Columbus to about the time of the opening of the Ohio State 
University in 1873. Many of the notable pioneers of Kentucky 
and Ohio and of botanical science in America and Europe come 
into the picture. Conspicuous among these are the members of 
the Starling and Sullivant families themselves. 

This brief abstract lays no claim to originality. Interest in 
Mr. Rodgers’ book led to the starting of a series of notes, and 
this led to the writing of the following story: 

Lucas Sullivant was born in 1765 in Lunenburg County 
near the center of the southern boundary of Virginia. It was a 
fairly well settled and prosperous region, but the pioneering 
spirit was still strong and Kentucky was the next step toward 
the West. Four families with which Lucas Sullivant’s career in 
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Virginia was closely tied were the Lucases, his mother’s family, 
the Starlings, the Foxes and the Lynes. Col. William Starling 
was an intimate friend whose daughter Lucas later married and 
with whose son, Lyne Starling, he became intimately associated in 
business. 

About the beginning of 1793 Lucas, who had adopted the 
profession of surveying, went to northern Kentucky to practice, 
and never permanently returned to his Virginia home. He lo- 
cated at Washington, four miles south of Maysville on the Ohio 
River. Arthur Fox had preceded him to Kentucky and had al- 
ready become prosperous as a surveyor. Col. Edmund Lyne had 
also moved to Washington, but had died before Lucas arrived. 
Lucas began his surveying in Kentucky as a deputy-surveyor 
under a Col. R. C. Anderson; this work was mostly along the 
Ohio River. In Washington he made his home with a prominent 
citizen, one Stephen Treacle. 

In 1794, Sullivant was driven back by the Indians from an 
attempt to explore and survey north of the Ohio River. Again 
in October he organized a party of 20 men and reached Old 
Chillicothe, but was once more driven back. A similar expedition 
in 1795 resulted in the deaths of two men and a narrow escape for 
Sullivant. In September, 1796, he first reached the intersection 
of the Scioto and the Olentangy then called the Whetstone River. 
He was much impressed with the location on the west side 
of the Scioto and in June, 1797, he obtained a warrant for 2,000 
acres at this point. Owing to complications concerning the title 
he could not claim complete ownership till Christmas, 1800. He 
also bought other large tracts in the neighborhood. Already in 
1767 he had determined to found a town and had selected the 
name Franklinton. He was, however, still living in Washington, 
Kentucky. 

In 1798 Col. William Starling, Lucas’ Virginia friend, settled 
in Harrodsburg, Ky. Early in 1800 Lucas made a trip to Rich- 
mond, Va., and Philadelphia, where he obtained from the Virginia 
and the federal authorities the documents needed to establish his 
rights to his Franklinton property. On his return he built the 
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first brick house in Franklinton. He then paid a long postponed 
visit to the Starlings in Harrodsburg and successfully sought the 
hand of Sarah Starling, William’s oldest unmarried daughter, at 
that time 19 years of age. Short engagements were then in style, 
so he took his young bride back with him to his new brick house. 
This house had a living room and kitchen on the first floor and 
two rooms on the second, but it boasted such luxuries as glass 
windows and a fine stairway of walnut. Lucas had to fight a long 
law suit over his land ownership, but in the end, his title was 
cleared. On January 15, 1803, William Starling Sullivant was 
born. A famous physician, Dr. William Goforth, rode horseback 
from Cincinnati to attend his arrival. At that time Franklinton 
was surrounded by forest and had about 50 inhabitants. Then 
came the creation of Franklin County with Franklinton as its 
county seat. In 1806, the first log school house was built and in 
the following year, the first courthouse. Also Lucas Sullivant 
surveyed the new road to Springfield. 


Two more sons were born to Lucas and Sarah, Michael in 
1806 and Joseph in 1809. Both were to become famous in the 
history of Columbus and of Ohio. An interesting sidelight on 
the pioneer conditions of life is the fact that Sarah shared the 
nursing of William with the deserted child of a negro slave. 
This child served the Sullivants all through his life, and was 
buried in the Green Lawn Cemetery. His name was Arthur 
Boke. 

From one of Lucas’ trips to Philadelphia be brought to his 
wife a Brussels carpet, probably the first factory-made carpet in 
central Ohio. He also brought the first orange and gave it to 
his son. William working with his father, early became inter- 
ested in surveying and building, while Indians and wild animals 
still constituted dangers to’ the settlers. Later he carried wheat 
on horseback as much as 100 miles to be milled. 


When nine years old, William was sent to his grandfather 
William Starling’s home, near Harrodsburg, Ky., to attend the 
Forrest Hill Academy in Jessamine County, where the principal 
was Samuel Wilson, A.M. This school was a one-story log 
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cabin and the tuition was $10 for a six-month session. Among 
the neighbors of the Starlings were Gen. John Adair, Gabriel 
Slaughter, Major Geo. Thompson, Samuel McDowell, father of 
Abram, and John McDowell, who later moved to Columbus ; also, 
Gen. James Ray and Robert McA fee. 

In June, 1812, Col. Starling sold his plantation to a Mr. 
Craddock and opened a store in Harrodsburg. During the War 
of 1812 the Sullivants granted the use of their grounds for the 
encampment of the soldiers serving under General Harrison. The 
officers they entertained in their house, thus placing a great burden 
on Mrs. Sullivant, and probably contributing to her death in 1814. 

After several years of legislative sparring between the larger 
towns of central Ohio, on February 14, 1812, the “high bank” on 
the east side of the Scioto opposite Franklinton was selected as 
the location of the Capitol of Ohio. In this competition Lyne 
Starling, 4th son of Col. William Starling and thus brother-in-law 
of Lucas Sullivant, was an outstanding contestant. He had come 
to Franklinton in 1806 and had bought the property across the 
Scioto in 1809. The name Columbus was selected by the legis- 
lature about February 20, 1812. 

In 1814, Starling and a Columbus syndicate began the con- 
struction of the State House, and in 1816, Lucas Sullivant built 
a toll bridge across the river. 

After a few weeks’ special preparation at Transylvania Col- 
lege, William spent a year at Ohio University at Athens, to which 
he rode horseback, accompanied by an attendant with a pack 
horse. He entered Yale University in November, 1819, riding on 
horseback to New Haven. Only one other member of his class 
came from west of the Allegheny Mountains. His studies were 
the traditional classics, but some science was being taught and 
William experienced his first acquaintance though at second hand, 
with that field of knowledge. He was also active in athletics and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

On August 8, 1823, Lucas Sullivant died from a pestilence 
that ravaged the region and William was obliged to abandon the 
graduate studies he was then taking, and return to the charge of 
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his father’s estate. This now consisted of extensive holdings in 
real estate, and in various commercial and industrial projects. 
lle was without doubt one of the outstanding citizens of central 
Ohio at that time. 

On April 8, 1824, William married Jane Marshall, a niece of 
Chief Justice Marshall. Her home was near Washington, Ky., 
and she had come to Franklinton with her mother to visit friends. 
l!er mother was a McDowell and had come to Kentucky from 
Virginia in 1784. The McDowells had long been friends of the 
Sullivants and the Starlings. William now took up surveying 
as a profession. He worked on the surveys for the early Ohio 
canals, but followed this profession for only a short time. His 
wife, Jane, died in January, 1825, being then only 17 years of age. 
She left a baby daughter Jane Marshall only 17 days old. For 
four years William kept the little girl with him and then sent her 
to an aunt in Kentucky, where she could go to kindergarten with 
cousins of her own age. During some 10 years following his 
wife’s death, William devoted himself to promoting his father’s 
business enterprises, notably a grist mill a short distance up the 
Scioto, a new bridge on Broad Street, and a stone quarry. He 
rented his house on Sullivant Hill and lived by himself. He was 
especially interested in improving the milling machinery which 
he used. 

In 1818, William Neil, a Kentuckian, visited Columbus as a 
guest of Capt. Joseph Vance, then owner of the land now occupied 
by the Ohio State University campus. About 1822, Neil located 
in Columbus as cashier of the Franklin Bank, in which Sullivant 
was interested. He also undertook mail and passenger transpor- 
tation enterprises, which later led to Columbus becoming “the 
center of one of the most extensive systems of stage lines in the 
Union”. Stages ran to Chillicothe, Zanesville, Springfield, Day- 
ton and Cincinnati. By 1826, stages ran from Cincinnati via 
Dayton and Columbus to Portland, near Sandusky, in four 
days. 

By 1828, William Sullivant appears as a promoter of the 
“Ohio Stage Co. with Post Coaches from Wheeling via Colum- 
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bus to Cincinnati daily, through in less than four days.” Also 
from Portland and from Cleveland to Cincinnati via Columbus, 
also each in four days. 

In 1828, William Neil became the owner of the Vance prop- 
erty, already mentioned as the future site of the State University. 
His house until about the year 1900 was occupied by his son, 
Henry, and his family and is now a fraternity house, facing on 
Indianola Ave., between 15th and 16th Aves. 

Franklinton still had less than 500 inhabitants and was rap- 
idly yielding its importance to Columbus. In 1834, the Clinton 
Bank later the Hayden-Clinton, and now included in the Hunt- 
ington National Bank, was chartered, with William Sullivant a 
director and later as president and with David W. Deshler as 
cashier. 

About 1840, William Neil built the first Neil House at a cost 
of $100,000. It was directly on the stage line and greatly pros- 
pered. In 1845, he became the first president of the Columbus 
and Xenia Railroad Co., the first railroad out of Columbus and 
later a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

By 1846, Sullivant had sold his milling interests, and seems 
to have definitely aimed, after 25 years of successful operation, 
to relieve himself as much as practicable from his business cares. 

By June, 1854, the railroads had largely displaced the stage 
coach business. 

In November, 1834, William Sullivant married Eliza Griscom 
Wheeler of New York City. His meeting her was quite acci- 
dental, while he was crossing on a Hudson River ferry, but it 
developed into a very happy union in spite of his being 14 years 
her senior. She took great interest in beautifying the old “Sulli- 
vant Hill’ homestead, which William “had improved and adorned 
with a large white brick residence.” 

On New Year's Day, 1854, the directors of the Clinton Bank 
presented a loving cup to Sullivant “in testimony of his faithful 
services as President”. 

The 1850’s marked the change in Sullivant’s career from 
predominantly the business man to definitely the scientist. He 
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still retained active business connections and these, at times, con- 
sumed much of his effort and drew him reluctantly away from 
his favorite activities. Already in the late 1830's he was buying 
books on botany. His younger brother, Joseph, was studying 
botany, conchology and ornithology, and William’s wife, Eliza, 
took most kindly to cooperation in his scientific work. In addi- 
tion to a genuine interest in his botanical studies she had great 
skill in drawing, which throughout her life with him was of 
notable assistance in his work. 

At about this time he became a correspondent with Dr. John 
Torrey, the famous botanist of New York, and his collaborator, 
Dr. Asa Gray. His acquaintance with these outstanding scientists 
became more intimate with the passing years, and cooperation 
with them, and especially with Dr. Gray, played a large part in 
William Sullivant’s remarkable botanical accomplishments. Per- 
sonal acquaintance was promoted through occasional business trips 
to New York, and in the early years of their cooperation, before 
dependable mail or express transportation was established, inter- 
change of botanical specimens was carried on through business 
associates. .\Among these were three whose names became famous 
in Columbus history—William A. Platt, Lieut. A. McDowell and 
Alfred Kelley. 

Through Dr. Torrey and Dr. Gray, Sullivant began the col- 
lection of a botanical library, which later was to become one of 
the finest collections of books on mosses (bryological) in the 
world. With their cooperation, also, he built up one of the finest 
herbariums in this field. In this he was assisted by exchanges 
with other botanists both in America and in Europe, with whom 
he became a correspondent. 

William Sullivant had received no formal scientific education 
and was nearing 40 years of age before he actively undertook his 
botanical work. These conditions, together with the fact that he 
was working in an undeveloped area on the frontier of civilization 
and hundreds of miles from others occupied seriously in the same 
field, make his accomplishments among the most notable in all 
the realm of science. On the other hand he had, in addition to 
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unusual ability, interest and perseverance, two great advantages, 
a large independent income and the capable and interested coopera- 
tion of his wife. 


At first, Sullivant’s botanical interest was naturally quite 
general, but it was gradually narrowed down till in his later years 
he confined his work entirely to mosses. 


In 1839, Sullivant received the contract for supplying lime- 
stone at fifty cents per “perch” of 25 cubic feet for the new State 
House. Political contentions delayed the operation for six years, 
but the building was finally dedicated in January, 1857. In that 
year, Dr. Gray, being in Europe, bought for Sullivant his first 
high-grade microscope. 

In 1839, also, he made his first large exchange of plants with 
Dr. Torrey, sending him a box of about 500 plants. His own 
herbarium already contained about a thousand. At that time he 
was specializing in grasses and sedges, but was becoming inter- 
ested in mosses and lichens. 

In May, 1840, the new microscope arrived and delighted 
Sullivant, who before his death was to be hailed as “the head of 
all American microscopists.”” The botany of Sullivant’s day was 
almost entirely taxonomic, that is, confined to the collection and 
classification of plants. Fame for the botanist came from the 
discovery of new plants and their naming. He was anxious to 
acquire a reputation by this route, but naturally lacked confidence 
in his own judgment, being based on such limited experience. He 
would argue points with Gray, however, and was not always in 
the wrong. 

In 1841, Sullivant’s contacts with European botanists began. 
Dr. Gray forwarded for him a set of Ohio mosses to Sir William 
J. Hooker of England. Later exchanges were made with him 
and with several other European botanists. 

In April, 1842, Sullivant’s first published paper appeared in 
the American Journal of Science and Arts, otherwise often known 
as Silliman’s Journal. Three new plants, first described by him 
were discussed. Also, in this year, he had the pleasure of first 
seeing his name attached, by Dr, Torrey, to a newly discovered 
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plant, Sullivantia Sullivantii, a member of the Saxifrage family. 

From this time on, his wife’s skill in drawing played a larger 
and larger part in his contributions. With her cooperation he 
developed the hitherto unused method of showing pictures of 
botanical specimens on printed plates. They also were the first 
to bind their sheets of herbarium specimens in book form. 


In August and September, 1843, Sullivant joined Dr. Gray 
in a trip through the Allegheny Mountains south from Frostburg, 
Md., to Asheville, N. C. This trip proved very profitable in its 
yield of rare and new botanical specimens. From near Asheville 
he returned via Lexington to Columbus, while Dr. Gray continued 
south to Augusta, Ga., and thence home to Cambridge, where he 
had become permanently located at Harvard University. Sulli- 
vant, of course, specialized on mosses during this trip and arrived 
home with some 140 specimens. He was now beginning to work 
on what was to become his first important publication—Musci 
Alleghanienses, the mosses of the Alleghenys. 


In August, 1844, Sullivant was invited to become a “corre- 
spondent” of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science. 

Because of a land investment which he, in company with 
Lyne Starling, had made in Georgia, Sullivant, in 1845, took his 
wife, his daughter Eliza and a niece on a trip to New Orleans, 
Mobile, and thence to Columbia County, Georgia, where his busi- 
ness was located. From there they returned home via Charleston, 
Baltimore and the Cumberland Road. This trip while, in part, 
most interesting, was rather disappointing in botanical output and 
marred by Mrs. Sullivant’s illness. In this year he was made a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

In 1845, the Musci Alleghanienses was at last published, 
“about 50 presentation copies or sets of specimens themselves, 
with printed labels, title pages and index,” so described by Dr. 
Gray in Silliman’s Journal. There were nearly 300 mosses and 
lichens. Most of the copies were presented by Sullivant to Euro- 
pean botanists. Very complimentary appreciation was received 
from all sides, and naturally most advantageous correspondence 
and exchanges resulted. 
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At this time, through exchange with Dr. Gray and others, 
Mrs. Sullivant developed a notable garden of rare plants at their 
home. 

In 1847, Sullivant cooperated with Dr. Gray by writing and 
illustrating a section on mosses in a textbook which Gray was 
publishing. This was made difficult by an exceptional pressure 
of business and by the building of a new house across Broad 
Street from the Capitol. 


About this time the Sullivants were saddened by the death 
of their little son Harry, 2% years old, poisoned by a mistake of 
a physician. 

In November, 1848, Sullivant experienced a stroke of great 
good fortune. He obtained the services, as assistant, of Leo 
Lesquereux, a Swiss, who, at 42 years of age, had come to 
America on the invitation of Louis Agassiz. The life of Les- 
quereux, as outlined by Mr. Rodgers, should make a splendid 
subject for a biographical romance into which Agassiz, Sullivant 
and other famous scientists, as well as certain members of the 
German nobility, would enter. Von Moltke served as “best man” 
at his wedding. Jesquereux already had an international repu- 
tation in Europe. His greatest usefulness to Sullivant was as 
a collector, in which capacity he traveled widely through the coun- 
try. As this activity was not sufficient to keep him occupied, he 
and his sons conducted a jewelry business on High Street oppo- 
site the Capitol. His father had been a Swiss watchmaker and 
Leo had been trained in his shop. In spite of being entirely deaf 
he became a leading citizen of Columbus and “the leading fossil 
botanist of America.” He was in later years an intimate friend 
of Edward Orton, T. C. Mendenhall and other early members of 
the university faculty. He lived in Columbus until his death in 
1889 at 83 years of age. 

In 1850, Sullivant was also employing at least two other col- 
lectors, Charles Wright and August Fendler, both of whom later 
became outstanding botanists. The whole world now constituted 
his field of activity. 

In August of this same year, Sullivant’s helpmate and en- 
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thusiastic botanical co-worker, his wife, Eliza, died very suddenly 
of cholera. This occurred in spite of the fact that the family had 
gone to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to escape the plague which was epi- 
demic in Columbus. In 15 years of married life, she had not 
only borne six children and made many friends in Columbus 
among Sullivant’s scientific and business contemporaries, but had 
established such a place for herself among the botanists of the 
world that a newly discovered moss was named for her by a 
famous German botanist. She left four children. His oldest 
daughter, Jane Marshall, by his first wife had married Robert 
IX. Neil, son of William and Hannah Neil, in 1843. 


‘In September, 1851, after a year of intolerable loneliness, he 
married a niece of Eliza’s, Caroline Sutton in Aurelius, Cayuga 
County, New York. (Cayuga County extends along the east 
shore of Cayuga Lake, at the south end of which Ithaca is lo- 
cated.) She was to be the mother of six children, two girls and 
four boys. Thus in his three families Sullivant was the father 
of 13 children, five girls and eight boys. 

In 1856, appeared the second edition of the widely used 
Manual of the Botany of the Northern U. S. with Gray and 
Sullivant as authors, and six months later the first book of which 
Sullivant appeared as sole author, the Musci and Hepaticae of 
the United States East of the Mississippi River (mosses and 
lichens). This was made up largely of Sullivant’s part of the 
above manual. 


In 1857, Musci Boreali-Americani (Mosses of North Amer- 
ica) was published and won very high commendation. This work 
was a large bound volume, on the sheets of which about 416 
specimens were mounted, with suitable labels; additional loose 
specimens of most of the included mosses were also provided. 
The edition was naturally small and each copy sold for over $20, 
less than half the actual cost. In the preparation of this, Les- 
quereux cooperated with Sullivant. He also handled the sales, 
and through the liberality of his partner received the proceeds in 
payment for his part of the work. 

During the 1850's, several government surveys were carried 
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out in the western portion of the country and Sullivant cooperated 
with these in their botanical aspects. He was also becoming an 
internationally recognized authority on microscopy. 

The friendship and cooperation between Lesquereux and 
Sullivant. was becoming ever closer and continued to the end of 
Sullivant’s life. He also found many opportunities to be helpful 
and encouraging to the generation of younger botanists who were 
coming on the stage. His own botanical activity, now confined 
to the mosses, had extended to cover the whole world. Collections 
from Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Terra del Fuego, 
the Philippines, Dutch Guiana and New Zealand are among the 
areas mentioned. He was building up the finest herbarium in his 
field then existing in America, if not in the world. By 1856, he 
had at last succeeded in converting his investments into such 
securities as would require little active care on his part, and was 
devoting practically all his time and much of his large income to 
his favorite science. 

About this time he began work upon a project which was 
destined to be his most important publication, his /cones Mus- 
corum, This was developed through nearly a decade, not being 
published till 1864. When it finally came out, it was an imperial 
octavo volume with 129 finely engraved copper-plate cuts of as 
many American mosses with magnified views of parts of the 
plants of the smaller mosses, also with a printed description of 
each specimen on a separate page. The /cones received extraor- 
dinary commendation not only for the subject matter, but also for 
the mounting, the engraving and the typography. Sullivant spared 
no expense and had no expectation of reimbursement. Soon after 
the publication of Jcones Muscorum he began work on a second 
volume which was well on its way to completion, at the time of 
his death. It was completed by Lesquereux and Gray in 1874 
as a labor of love. 

It is easy to believe that the presence in Columbus, a growing 
and still almost a frontier town of two such enthusiastic scientists 
as William Sullivant and Leo Lesquereux must have had a notable 
effect upon the attitude of its better educated citizens. This situ- 
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ation may well have had an influence on the location of the State 
University. 

His brother, Joseph, in particular, was already interested in 
botany and when William turned his natural interest in nature in 
this direction, Joseph probably influenced him even then, and 
always encouraged and supported him in his work. 

Joseph received his education at a private school at Worthing- 
ton and at Ohio University at Athens and Center College at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. He became one of the outstanding public-spirited 
citizens of Ohio. He was active in the campaign to get the funds 
appropriated by Congress under the Morrill Act wisely expended 
for the establishment of a real State University as contrasted with 
one or more technical training schools and he helped to obtain its 
location at the State capital. He was one of the only three men 
who were appointed on each of the first three successive boards 
of trustees of what later became the Ohio State University. These 
were brought about through political reorganizations. He served 
as secretary on each of these boards from 1870 to 1878. He was 
the designer of the first university seal, and the author of the 
first general scheme for university organization and for a cur- 
riculum adopted by the board in 1870. He also took an active 
part in selecting the scientific and technical equipment of the 
departments. 

In 1911, Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall, in a presidential address 
before the Ohio Academy of Science, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of that early group of Columbus citizens, who had devel- 
oped such a notable interest in science. He paid high tribute to 
the Sullivant brothers and in 1923, then himself a trustee of the 
university, he established the Joseph Sullivant Medal, to be 
awarded at approximately -five-year intervals to the then most out- 
standing alumnus of the University. William’s other brother, 
Michael, was also famous in the Ohio of his time, his interest 
being especially agricultural. William’s uncle, on whose property 
the State House had been located, was another of his active sup- 
porters. It was he whose bequest of $30,000 founded the Starling 
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Medical College, now a part of the university. Another was Dr. 
T. G. Wormley, an outstanding toxicologist. 

In 1867, the Sullivants moved back from Broad Street to 
their old home on Sullivant Hill, west of the city. The house 
was at that time practically rebuilt. Columbus now had 30,000 
inhabitants and some horse cars. Their stay at Sullivant Hill, 
however, was disappointingly short. Only three years later the 
State of Ohio selected it as the site for the new institution for 
the care of the insane, the present Columbus State Hospital. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, then governor, presided at the “consecra- 
tion service” held by the Grand Lodge of Masons, and William 
Sullivant threw out the first shovelful of earth. The family moved 
back to the East Broad Street house which was repurchased. 

By this time travel to the East had become relatively easy 
and the Sullivants and Grays exchanged occasional and very 
pleasant visits. 

In 1872, Sullivant was honored by election to the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

In January, 1873, Sullivant contracted pneumonia from which 
he never completely recovered and on April 30 he passed quietly 
away, being 70 years of age. His old friend, Dr. John Torrey, 
had died only seven weeks earlier, but Dr. Asa Gray, the third 
member of that notable botanical triumvirate, and Sullivant’s 
closest scientific friend, survived him by 16 years. Sullivant’s 
fine herbarium was bequeathed to Harvard University, where it 
is located in the Gray Herbarium Building. Sullivant’s micro- 
scope and a considerable portion of his botanical library were 
bequeathed to the Starling Medical College, and to what is now 
the Ohio State University. 
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The Midwest Pioneer—His Ills, Cures, and Doctors. By Madge 
E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley. (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
R. E. Banta, 1945. 3460p. Frontispiece. $5.00.) 


At the time of the celebration in Columbus of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Medical College at the 
Willoughby University of Lake Erie (1834-1934), a group of 
those who are interested in local medical history began cooperative 
work in this field. First there appeared a source book in which 
was chronicled the story of the College of Medicine of the Ohio 
State University and its predecessors, together with the acts of 
the legislature, charters, contracts, deeds and gifts, and biograph- 
ical sketches of all whose names had appeared on the faculty rolls. 
Late that year, the “Historian’s Notebook” in the Ohio State 
Medical Journal began. 

Historical sketches followed in the published volumes of the 
Annual Post-Collegiate Assemblies of the Medical Alumni of ‘the 
College of Medicine of the Ohio State University. Soon there- 
after, one issue each year of The Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly began to be devoted to papers from the pens 
of this same group. All in all, nearly two hundred books and 
papers dealing with local medical history have appeared under the 
authorship of this cooperating group of students of Ohio’s early 
history. No doubt each of the writers secretly hoped that somehow 
he would find sufficient time to make a correct interpretation of all 
the material that was thus being assembled and publish it in book 
form. 

The plans of the group, however, call for all to go on assem- 
bling facts and chronicling the story of this and that epidemic, 
the details of the life of this and that outstanding physician, and 
history of one medical organization after another. There is so 
much to do and so little time in which to do it. 

It is with the greatest pleasure then that this group has wel- 
comed a new book entitled The Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, Cures, 
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and Doctors. This volume is the by-product of more extensive 
work in the field of Middle-West history undertaken by Madge 
E, Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley of the University of Indiana. 
In these days of poor book design and haphazard printing, it is a 
delight just to take this volume in one’s hand, to say nothing of 
the enjoyment of perusing it. Appropriately designed, perfectly 
printed on rag-content paper that appeals to the touch, the total 
product adds much to the library of any lover of books. 

The content justifies the book’s splendid appearance. The 
story of pioneer medicine is told in a straightforward, non-tech- 
nical manner that makes for easy and interesting reading. The 
book has been divided into seven chapters: “He’s Ailin’” ; “Home 
Remedies” ; “Doctors: Blood, Blister, and Purge”; “The People’s 
Doctors”; “Medical Aids”; “Who Is a Doctor?”; “Drugs and 
Patents”. 

Few of us have adequate knowledge of the pioneer folk in 
Ohio and their sicknesses. Whole villages were wiped out by 
fevers in epidemic form, by malaria, smallpox or diphtheria. The 
pioneers’ exposure to weather, their use of bad liquor, their igno- 
rance and carelessness made them easy victims of one sickness 
after another. As these authors expressed the situation in their 
first chapter, “When pioneers met, it was more than mere cour- 
tesy which called forth the inquiry concerning the health of fami- 
lies and acquaintances. .. . Were no serious illnesses present, the 
answer would be ‘Tolerable, just tolerable’. Things seldom got 
better than that”. 


Provided a doctor were available, it required time and money 
tc get his services and he was, generally speaking, called only for 
very serious cases. Even then, home remedies or folk cures were 
likely to be used before the doctor was called—and maybe after 
he left. Besides being responsible for the domestic economy of 
the home—everything from food and clothing to spelling and 
courting—the mother, the wife, the woman of the house by pre- 
rogative and default was the instructress of medicine and ad- 
ministratrix of treatments. If home remedies did not suffice, there 
was usually someone in each community who was handy in caring 
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for the sick and was steeped in his or her lore or system of 
cures—a combination of homemade science, experience and 
superstition. 


So the authors have gathered into some sixty interesting 
pages the folk lore and the superstitions of the pioneer and his 
leaders. Regular medicine, too, in those days was empiric. As 
in politics and religion, in matters of healing one man’s experience 
was as good as another’s and even better if the experience hap- 
pened to be his own. If doubt arose, fears could be allayed by 
resorting to a “Family Doctor Book” which most pioneer families 
owned and frequently consulted. 


These authors have related the story of the country doctor in 
pioneer days with his bleeding, blistering and purging. “Though 
frequently short of learning, intolerant of rivals, and given to 
petty quarrels, he was abundantly possessed of those qualities 
which made him usually a figure at the same time feared, loved 
and venerated.” 


In their third chapter the authors set forth the story of these 
doctors in an age of individualism, their education, their equip- 
ment, their beliefs, and their labors. Early dentistry and the 
beginning of formal dental education at Bainbridge, Ohio, as 
established through the research of Edward S. Mills, D.D.S., the 
scholarly editor of the Ohio Dental Journal, are well summarized. 


The pioneer days, marked by individualism and the actual 
competency of each man to choose his politics, his religion, and 
his own poison, opened the way for many bizarre ideas to attach 
themselves to, and operate within, the field of medicine. As Dr. 
Shryock has pointed out, these ideas all follow one formula, 7. ¢.: 
The greatest discoverer, the master mind, who unearthed the 
truth—the single and easily comprehended cause of disease, a 
straightforward cure, all set forth in an infallible book, the gospel 
of the cult. Over this formula, multiplied in these pioneer days, 
came Thomsonianism, the Reformed Botanic System, Eclecticism, 
Homeopathy, Chromotherapy, Grahamism, Hydrotherapy, Vita- 
pathy and a dozen other vigorous cults. All flourished until Vir- 
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chow described the microscopical anatomy of disease and his stu- 
dents had established germs as the cause of infectious diseases. 
As the country became settled and Ohio moved up to become 
one of the leading states in population, society began to stabilize 
itself. It was then the question arose—Who is a doctor? At 
first a ‘‘doctor’’ was one who called himself such. This made all 
those who possessed an M.D. degree very jealous of that distince- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, the medical profession made a serious 
error in public relations when it became sufficiently careless to 
print cards and signs Dr. —————, instead of ——-——, M.D. 
“In agriculture, the American accepted improvement in ma- 
chinery first and easiest; these saved labor. Next came improve- 
ments in animals; they saved dollars. Last and hardest to the 
farmer came general science—soil chemistry, diets, plant pathol- 
ogy—the ‘book-larnin’ of the ‘printer farmers’. So it was in 
medicine. The first to receive popular acceptance were the manual 
services of the profession: setting of broken bones, amputations 
and the like, especially after the advent of anesthesia. Second, 
came more reliance upon the physician in case of contagious dis- 
ease. Many persons who would not call a doctor for. croup, 
dysentery, or rheumatism would do so for smallpox, diphtheria 
or even measles. Last 





and this after the pioneer period—came 
acceptance of the germ theory, vaccines, hospitals and preventive 
medicine. Medicine, as compared with applied science in me- 
chanics, was at a disadvantage. Advances in general education 
at times seemed to make the people more critical of the doctors, 
who themselves were critical of each other.” Thus we move from 
the early times when healers were self-appointed doctors to the 
period of the bona fide Doctor of Medicine. 

The rise of the drug trade paralleled the development of 
medicine in the western country and with it, paralleling the de- 
velopment of a press receptive to advertising, arose the patent 
medicine industry. “During the period between home-made medi- 
cine and the rise of the American pharmaceutical manufactories. 
the United States depended largely upon Europe for its drugs. 
Philadelphia, the American medical center, was the chief im- 
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porter. Many of the earlier physicians went more and more into 
the drug business and gave up their practice of this more lucrative 
pursuit.” Such were Dr. G. Dauson of Pittsburgh, Dr. Lincoln 
Goodale of Columbus. Daniel Drake also at one time had a drug 
store in Cincinnati. 

Because the pioneer spirit persisted, the American citizen has 
reserved the sovereign right to try to “make the science of medi- 
cine conform to his conception of democracy, to organize, com- 
plain, refuse to regulate, do his own doctoring or none at all.” 
Yet, in spite of everything, most survived. 

Pickard and Buley have filled in their outline with three 
hundred and forty pages of fascinating detail. It all adds up to 
a volume so beautiful and attractive that there ought to be enough 
Ohio physicians to buy up at once the whole limited edition of 
500 copies of this charming and valuable contribution to the 
history of medicine. 


Columbus, Ohio. JONATHAN ForMAN, M.D.* 

Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 1760-1790. By Dr. 
Erwin H. Ackerknecht. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1945. $2.00.) 





Malaria has been for centuries a disease of great importance. 
It has dramatically slain the great and the mighty. It has been 
cited as one of the causes of the destruction of one civilization 
after another. And still “from the standpoint of prevalence 
malaria appears to be the most important disease in the world 
today”. It is estimated by competent authority that there are 300 
million cases in the world and the number of deaths is set by the 
same experts at 3 million each year. Other estimates are all 
higher so these figures must be conservative. The most con- 
servative figures on our own country are one million cases and 
five thousand deaths annually. The yearly economic losses are 
of the order of $500,000,000.00 and the direct cost of sickness 
as much as $51,000,000.00. 


* This review is reprinted from the May, 1945, issue of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal. 
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Malaria is our number one medical problem in this war and 
its victims may provoke a new wave of the disease throughout 
our land. The weight of the evidence seems to support the idea 
that the disease was brought onto this continent by the white 
man. Just how far back in history the disease could be found 
in the Ohio Country is not clear. But when the early settlers 
moved in of all his ills ague was the most common. So nearly 
inescapable, says Pickard and Buley, “that many refused to 
regard it as a disease, but considered it, like hard work, a con- 
comitant of the frontier. There were different kinds of ague. 
Work schedules had to be made to fit the brand that one had. 
Justice arranged the docket to avoid the sick day of the litigants ; 
the minister made his appointments in keeping with his own 
shakes; the housewife hurried through her morning chores, then 
sat down to wait her visit of the fits; and even the sparking swain 
reckoned the ague schedule of himself and his intended.” 

One of the mysteries of medicine is why malaria disappeared. 
After having been once very prevalent, it disappeared spontane- 
ously long before the introduction of systematic anti-malarial 
measures. Here in Ohio and the other northern states the de- 
crease came about quite independently of any conscious effort on 
the part of the various health agencies. But malaria has disap- 
peared before in other times and in other countries only to come 
back. Rome rid itself of malaria three times between 200 B. C. 
and 1500 A. D. The mystery needs study from every angle and 
it is fitting that in our renewed interest in malaria here in the 
North, we should have given us an excellent historical account of 
th edisappearance of malaria in a monograph by Dr. Erwin H. 
Ackerknecht. The study is limited to the Upper Mississippi 
Valley States: Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, but the facts would seem applicable to Ohio as well. 

The author makes a study of each of the possible factors 
having a part in the disappearance of malaria from this region. 
There are some fourteen or more of these. His conclusions are 
summarized as follows: 


“The arrest of population movements was of considerable 
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importance generally, and that even on the basis of very crude 
statistics relations can be established between a sudden drop in 
population increase and the decline of malaria for Missouri, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. In so far as the shift of settkements from water- 
courses inland, symbolized by the installation of railroads, is 
concerned the data of malaria decline and railroad building show 
such close coordination for all states that the importance of this 
factor can hardly be doubted.” 


Most of us are inclined to think that the drainage of the 
land was a measure of the greatest importance but Doctor Acker- 
knecht’s studies on this point are inconclusive. It is not so easy 
as it appears. But it could not have been as big a factor as we 
had thought for the operation of organized drainage enterprises 
occurred so late that in lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota not only 
the decline but the disappearance of malaria had preceded it. In 
IWlinois and Missouri also, malaria decline antedated by decades 
organized drainage enterprises which nevertheless may have con- 
tributed to the speeding up of the process of disappearance, 
particularly in Illinois. 

There is also a definite correlation between better housing 
and malaria decline in all states examined. Screening, however, 
occurred so late that it probably did not play much of a part, 
although the data is so scant that one cannot be sure. 

The discovery of the fact that many anopheles species, when 
faced with the opportunity to feed on man or on domestic animals, 
especially cattle, prefer the latter has solved many riddles of 
malariology. So here the influence of the increase in dairy cattle 
on the decline of malaria stands out as one of the important 
factors. 

The author then attempts to find the part that quinine played. 
His conclusions are most interesting and surprising to most. 

“The right answer is not found in assumed but non-existent 
merits of quinine. Quinine does not avoid infection; quinine 
does not sterilize the carrier. Quinine, therefore, cannot have a 
direct effect on the eradication of malaria from a community. 
Whoever tries to link quinine directly with the disappearance of 
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malaria because quinine is the most direct anti-malarial meas- 
ure, is pleading a lost cause, because he is pleading against the 
evidence. But quinine does have one quality which nobody denies 
and which may be decisive in certain historical situations: it stops 
the clinical attack, it makes people fit to fight and work, when 
without quinine they would not be able to do so.” 

So while the eradication of malaria in the North was to a 
large extent the indirect result of better agricultural methods, 
cattle breeding, better housing, screening, and education, quinine 
did have a role. It kept the settlers working and fighting through 
a decisive period. Quinine did break the vicious circle of disease- 
producing inactivity and the inactivity conserving the sources of 
the disease. It made possible the indirect, unconscious socio- 
economic achievements. Without quinine the economic develop- 
ment of the whole region and therewith the decline of malaria 
would have been at least considerably retarded. 

Malaria is always closely associated with a number of cli- 
matic conditions. In the latitudes of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley the part of the year during which all of the climatic conditions 
necessary for the anopheles and its young to grow, to live, and to 
be active was relatively very short. In addition to retarding the 
mosquito population, the long winters afforded a respite from the 
disease and so permitted the annual recuperation of the people. 

Many historians would have us believe that malaria makes 
history instead of history making malaria. Not that other cultures 
did not become more malarious because of their decline, but rather 
that they declined because they became malarious; and that ma- 
larious countries could neither progress nor develop. That was 
just what was predicted for the Upper Mississippi Valley which 
went on to prove that even a highly malarious region might march 
forward towards progress unimpeded by malaria. 


Columbus, Ohio. JONATHAN Forman, M.D.* 


* This review is reprinted from the July, 1945, issue of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal. 
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The Story of a Country Medical College. A History of the 
Clinical School of Medicine and the Vermont Medical Col 
lege. Woodstock, Vermont (1827-1856). By Frederick 
Clayton Waite. (Montpelier, The Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, 1945.) 

American medical education developed some novel features 
not found in the European system. One such feature was the 
entire autonomy of many medical colleges from any other influ- 
ence. This was usual .up until the nineties, provided the college 
could get a charter for itself. If not, then it affiliated necessarily 
with some institution legally qualified to issue diplomas in medi- 
cine. In general, it can be said that medical faculties, composed 
almost entirely of doctors of medicine, did not like to be regi- 
mented or controlled in their actions by another faculty or board 
of trustees, usually composed almost entirely of clergymen. The 
second novel feature of the American system was the location of 
medical colleges in small towns. It is to make available the facts 
surrounding these two features that Dr. Waite of Western Re- 
serve University has written this’ book. 

This volume contains a wealth of material which the author 
has been collecting over a period of twenty-five years. It is in- 
formation that has been not at all easy to locate and yet material 
which is essential for the understanding of the history of our 
medical schools. It is fortunate for the profession that Dr. Waite 
has done this task. Few modern medical educators or other phy- 
sicians have had an opportunity to learn much about any of the 
country medical colleges which served professional education so 
well during the middle of the nineteenth century. It has been 
no little job for Professor Waite to write the history of an insti- 
tution that has been extinct for nearly ninety years and all of 
whose 1,400 graduates and former students have been dead for 
these thirty years and more. 

Throughout the colonial period in American history, medical 
teaching was done under the apprentice system although the ap- 
prentice was soon referred to as student and the master as a 
preceptor. The student was then said to be “reading medicine” 
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with the doctor. In addition to guiding the young man’s reading, 
the preceptor taught him the practical side of practice or the art 
of medicine as it usually was called. A few fortunate young men 
went abroad to study medicine. Most of them went to [dinburgh. 
Before 1800, there were but a mere handful of physicians in the 
whole United States who possessed the M.D. degree. From 1765 
until 1798, medical education in this country had been conducted 
under eight different charters. Three of these efforts in strictly 
formal medical instruction had been in Philadelphia and three in 
New York. Both of these were large cities for that day. Similar 
efforts had also been tried in Williamsburg, Virginia, and in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, both smaller cities. 

An innovation in medical teaching came when institutional 
medical instruction was organized in a country village with a 
population of less than one thousand souls with the appointment 
of a medical professor to the faculty of arts at Dartmouth Col- 
lege at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

In those early days medical education was the cheapest form 
of higher education to organize and maintain. Instead of being 
the most expensive form with the most frills and costly ornaments 
attached to it as it is today, medical institutional instruction then 
was quite the reverse. Nevertheless, members of the medical 
faculty operating upon a cooperative basis usually found them- 
selves quite well paid for their time. Certainly this was true of 
the traveling teachers. These peripatetic professors traveled 
widely in the performance of their duties, not infrequently teach- 
ing in three or four schools in a single year. Dr. Waite has 
carefully investigated this subject and found that the record was 
established by one doctor who, in a teaching career of 38 years, 
gave 70 courses of instruction and was a professor at nine dif- 
ferent medical colleges, only two of which were located in com- 
munities with a population as large as ten thousand. 

When an outstanding physician in a rural area determined 
to establish a medical college in his village, he was at once con- 
fronted with certain problems. First, he has to assemble a 


faculty. In those days the teaching of medicine and surgery was 
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divided into seven divisions and a faculty was said to be complete 
if it was composed of seven professors and a demonstrator of 
anatomy. Compromises were readily made in the matter, how 
ever, and one or more of the faculty would teach more than one 
subject. Not infrequently a distinguished physician from one of 
the larger cities was induced to come out and “give a course of 
lectures.” More often than not, he was persuaded to occupy a 
whole “settee” instead of a chair on the faeulty. [rom this situ- 
ation, the institution of peripatetic professors or traveling 
teachers, readily grew up and prospered until the need was felt 
for resident professors, either because the school could not afford 
the professor from the larger center (as was true of our own 
Starling Medical College) or the leaders really wished to have the 
students spend more time at the school either in reading term or 
in another lecture session. 

The ideal that the schools tried to attain at this time was 36 
months of continuous study with attendance at two separate un- 
graded sessions of lectures at some medical college. Ordinarily, 
this meant that the young man would study throughout one cal- 
endar year with his preceptor as an introduction to medicine and 
then in the second year attend a lecture session in some medical 
college for theoretical work after which he returned to his pre- 
ceptor for the practical application of what he had learned. Again 
in his third year he would attend a medical college for another set 
of lectures covering exactly the same ground as his first session. 
Sut this time the student was supposed to be able to integrate the 
practical with the theoretical. His education was now completed. 
After he had presented his thesis and passed his final examination 
he was given the M.D. degree and was ready to go out into the 
world to heal the sick. 

The conditions just mentioned soon brought on the migration 
of students, for they naturally felt that they would be able to 
get more out of a new set of professors. As a defense against 
the resultant loss of revenue, there soon arose a movement to 
divide the curriculum into two stages and to refrain from re- 
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peating the old series of lectures. Thus was the graded cur- 
riculum introduced. 

The founder of the Clinical School of Medicine at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, was Joseph A. Gallup who never realized the 
ideal implied in the name of his school. He was the pioneer 
advocate of clinical instruction and wished to establish an In- 
firmary in connection with the school where students might watch 
their teachers practice what they taught. Although Gallup finally 
gave up the idea of trying to persuade his young colleagues to 
carry out this plan, the school did do outstanding work in all 
other directions. Faculty members were men of more than aver- 
age ability. Teaching methods were well ahead of the time. But 
there was nothing so radical as Dr. Gallup’s proposed combining 
of a hospital and a medical school. 

The faculty soon developed a cooperative arrangement with 
the Berkshire Medical Institute at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. which 
lasted for more than twenty years and which gave each a stronger 
faculty and better equipment than either could have singly 
afforded. 

The school finally went into decline along with most country 
colleges, ‘because all became aware of the need for clinical medi- 
cine. This, of course, was the very thing that Dr. Gallup had in 
mind when he established the school in the first place. If his 
colleagues had adopted his advanced and long-range viewpoint, 
there might have developed a great permanent medical center at 
Woodstock like the modern ones at Charlottesville, Virginia, Iowa 
City, Ann Arbor and Rochester, Minnesota. 

There were, however, several other factors which would have 
heen serious obstacles to such a happy outcome and which did 
play an important part in the decline of the Vermont Medical 
College—as the school was named after it became an independent 
medical college with its own charter but without clinical in- 
struction. Dr. Waite enumerates among these factors the dis- 
covery of ether with the consequent glorification of the surgeon 
and his workshop—the hospital ; the organization of the American 
Medical Association under the leadership of metropolitan physi- 
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cians; and the advancement of methods of communication com- 
bined with the general migration to the cities. Finally, the 
financial stringency which made these low-cost country medical 
schools popular, passed by 1850 and students desired and could 
afford to go to the large cities to learn the art of medicine where 
they could not only study the book but the patient as well. 

May | suggest this book as a gift to that physician friend 
of yours? 


Columbus, Ohio. JONATHAN ForMAN, M.D. 





elgainst the Current: The Life of Karl Heinzen (1809-80). By 
Carl Wittke. (Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 342p. Illus. $3.75.) 


During the past few years Americans have grown accustomed 
to considering the Germans a highly regimented people. The 
extent, however, to which many of German blood have exhibited 
an intense, even exaggerated degree of individualism, is well 
illustrated in the case of Karl Heinzen. Born in 1809 to a devout 
Catholic family in a predominantly Catholic community on the 
Rhine, near Bonn, he apparently broke completely with the basic 
tenets of that faith when he was only thirteen years of age. 

His education included instruction in the gymnasium at Kleve 
and the University of Bonn. He was dismissed from the latter 
institution because of a lack of attention to his studies and for 
too great involvement in student life. He then served in the 
Dutch army in the East Indies, in the Prussian army, and in the 
Prussian civil service. Already, however, he was proving to be 
“an uncompromising, unbending, militant radical republican, a 
crusader against censorship, bureaucracy, militarism, and reac- 
tion” (Preface, v), and his publications led to his flight into the 
Low Countries in 1844. After a rather troubled residence in 
Switzerland, he sailed for the United States (1847). He later 
returned to his Fatherland to participate in the Revolutions of 
1848-9, but after the failure of these efforts he eventually found 
his way again to the United States, which was to be his home for 
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the last thirty years of his life. In America he proved to be an 
able editor, espousing extreme abolitionism, rights for women, and 
other political, economic and social reforms. His chief labors 
were as editor for about a quarter of a century of the Boston 
Pionier. Embracing a philosophy of materialism, he became the 
fanatical opponent of the church, monarchy and communism. 
Accordingly, his views proved unacceptable to the rank and file 
of German-Americans, and, as he “saw men of lesser ability but 
more tact and savoir-faire go on to places of honor and distinc- 
tion,” his own “career turned out to be one long record of frus- 
tration” (p. 144). This great defect of personality was “a 
tyranny of opinion .. . not unaffected by a certain megalomania,” 
hence it was impossible for him to work “as part of an organiza- 
tion, although he talked constantly about the need for organiza- 
tion” (pp. 145-6). Yet, his friends recognized in him an “un- 
movable steadfastness,” a scorn of compromise, a fearless cour- 
age and a “deep love for humanity” (pp. 320-3), which made 
him greatly loved and deeply hated in his own generation. 

The volume is excellent in format, and it is singularly free 
from typographical errors, except for two instances of the mis- 
spelling of the name of Friederich Hassaurek (p. 128 and p. 131). 
All in all, this is the well-told story of an extraordinary person- 
ality. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS PHELPS \WEISENBURGER 


Pleasant Valley. By Louis Bromfield. (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 302p. $3.00.) 


3romfield’s latest book is an important addition to the literary 
record of the Middle West. Although it drops the fictional guise 
of The Farm (1933), it continues with the same Ohio themes and 
materials and may be considered a partial sequel. Both books are 
among the author’s better work and belong in a class apart from 
the sure-fire novels of repressed ladies from the wrong side of 
the railroad track that have been largely responsible for Brom- 
field’s fame. 
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The Farm was the best literary treatment yet given to the 
immense diversity that went into the making of the Middle West 
—especially into the Ohio nucleus of it. It was a full-length rec- 
ord of an agrarian way of life, as it had evolved, flourished and 
declined between 1815 and 1G15. The chief characters were 
five generations of Bromfield’s own family, and the setting was 
Richland County, Ohio. The story closed on an unhappy note, 
for by the first decade of the twentieth century, the author saw 
the idyllic Middle Western farm pattern of the 1860’s as mostly 
passed. It had been, he felt, the most vital democratic social 
structure in America. The industrialized town had encroached 
upon the country. Farm economy had gone to smash, partly be- 
cause of this encroachment, partly because the basis of all life, 
the soil, had been ill-managed and was now well-nigh exhausted. 


It is this theme of the soil that Bromfield resumes with 
particular emphasis in Pleasant Valley. In 1938, he returned with 
his family from long residence in France, purchased a large farm 
acreage in his native Richland County, and there set out to do 
two things: create a home for the rather expansive life that he 
and his family enjoy, and experiment with practical farming, 
especially with measures for solving the fundamental problem 
of the depleted soil. 


Pleasant Valley is an account of both the making of this 
home and the studies of the soil. The purely personal matter, 
of family tastes, experiences and expenditures, is pleasant read- 
ing, but not especially significant. The central story of the 
soil, on the other hand, Bromfield makes compelling and vigorous. 
Mostly it is an account of experiments, failures and successes, 
verifications and new discoveries on the Bromfield estate. But 
the narrative gradually pushes the reader’s attention out across 
Richland County’s rolling hills and the Sandusky plains to every 
other spot in America where precious soil is being lost and may 
be saved. Elyria’s Ed Faulkner, whose radical theories of soil 
management have reached the world at last through Plowman’s 
Folly, has a generous place in the story. So does Dr. H. L. 
Borst of Zanesville, and various other important experimenters. 
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In the return of earth fertility, of balanced economy on individual 
farms, and of old-fashioned rural cooperation, Bromfield sees a 
potential solution to farm problems. 

Back of this central story in Pleasant Valley, is the Ohio scene, 
richly and memorably portrayed as in The Farm—the country 
people, past and present; the rolling hills and rich bottoms, wood- 
lots and sugar camps, swamps and ponds, flowers, birds and 
animals that characterize central Ohio; and the various cultural 
strains that mingled in the Old Northwest, symbolized especially 
here in one chapter on Ohio architecture as it has been repre- 
sented in the house on Bromfield’s Malabar Farm. 

The style and the detached-essay method of Pleasant Valley 
are in the vein of Thoreau. It is the best outcropping of the vein 
in Ohio since Charles Allen Smart’s R. F. D. in 1938. 


Otterbein College. ROBERT PRICE 


The United States: 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Literature 
with Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Vol. I. Edited 
by Curtis W. Garrison, et al. (Fremont, Ohio, The Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1944. vii + 
454p. Frontispiece. ) 


The publication of the survey of contemporary writings on 
American history subjects for the years 1865-1900 has consti- 
tuted the major bibliographic service of the Hayes Foundation 
for the past two years. The present volume is the work of the 
staff of the Hayes Memorial, a board of ten editors, and 196 
contributors. It is a remarkable example of collaborative effort, 
comparable with the review sections of the professional journals. 

The purpose of the Survey is to list and appraise all books, 
pamphlets and articles published during the past year in the Hayes 
Foundation’s field of concentration. The value of this listing of 
items is considerable. It is enhanced by classifying the writings 
within the following categories: Political and Constitutional ; In- 
ternational Relations; Economic and Social; Educational and 
Intellectual; Religion; Literature and Art; Regional and State. 
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The volume also includes a section on “Recent Textbooks, Sur- 
veys, and Popular Histories,” and abstracts of unpublished dis- 
sertations in the field completed during the year. There are over 
300 appraisals, of which 140 are of articles in periodicals. 

The chief contribution of the Survey is the list of writings in 
the specific field. The introductory chapters to the selected clas- 
sifications are generally of merit. The appraisals of articles are 
significant, because they are not otherwise reviewed. The ap- 
praisals of books are, in the main, simply reviews additional to 
those which appear in the professional journals. A careful com- 
parison of these appraisals with reviews in the journals of the 
American Historical and the Mississippi Valley Historical asso- 
clations reveals that little new has been added by the Survey. 
The quality of the appraisals is generally about equal to those in 
the history journals. 


The section on textbooks should be of real value to history 
departments and textbook publishers, while the abstracts of dis- 
sertations form a convenient reference facility. 


J. HR. 


In Tune with Time. By Lorenzo Hill Bulkley. (New York, 
Henry Harrison, 1945. 96p. portrait. $2.00.) 


This attractive little volume contains 53 poems by a grand 
and loveable person who could so easily have sat for the portrait 
of one of “The Boys,” described by Oliver Wendell Holmes—the 
product of some 85 years of living and finding happiness in life 
by loving and bringing happiness to others. 

The poems express the man, for they are brimming with 
the essence of his kindly soul, many having been composed to 
commemorate special occasions and many written in appreciation 
of his friends and neighbors. Here are to be found his thoughts 
on Mother’s Day, birthdays, Christmas, Easter, the seasons, Lin- 
coln, the flag and nature. Here are poems of religious thought 
and the philosophy of living. He is at his best in such poems 
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as “Neighbor John,” “Just ‘lrank’” and “Our Pastor,” where 
he spreads a warmth and glow that encompasses all. 

Mr. Bulkley is a well-known advertising man of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The following lines taken from his tribute to Osman C. 
Hooper could stand at the beginning of this book to indicate the 
tone of the whole, they being as apt of the author as of the subject 
of his tribute: 


“His inmost soul appeared in view— 
In many poems rich and true— 
Inspiring, lifting life anew.” 


C. L. W. 


Angel in the Forest: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. By Marguerite 
Young. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945. iv + 
313P. $3.00. ) 


Angel in the Forest is an account of two attempts to estab- 
lish communistic settlements in Indiana during the nineteenth 
century. Harmony, Indiana, was founded by a group of German 
pietists under the leadership of Johann Georg Rapp. These Ger- 
man peasants had migrated from Wurttemberg to Pennsylvania 
and then to Indiana. Their experiments in religious communism 
were similar to the Zoar community in Ohio. 

In 1824, the Rappites sold Harmony, Indiana, to Robert 
Owen as the site for his “Community of Equality” which he 
named New Harmony. 

Marguerite Young, the author of this work, has no doubt 
made these two experiments the subject of much research. She 
has expressed the results of her study in such an involved and 
peculiar style, however, that the reader is given a distorted picture 
of both experiments. For example, her account of Owen’s New 
Harmony emphasizes the failure of the colony but fails to give 
credit to the important contributions which this group made in 
such fields as public education, manual training, pre-school educa- 
tion, coeducation and temperance reform, 
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After the failure of, the Indiana settlement other Owenite 
groups attempted to continue their experiments in social reform 
in Ohio at Nevillsville, Macluria, Yellow Springs and Kendall. 


Ohio War History Commission. M. J. M. 
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Biographies, of Ohio governors, lack of, 

329-30. 

Biography: 

Caldwell, Frank [Francis] Cary, “A 
Review-Essay: ‘Noble Fellow’: 
William Starling Sullivant, by 
Andrew Denny Rodgers III... 
an Abstract,” 395-408. 

Cramer, J. H., “Lincoln in Ohio,” 
149-68. 

Murdoch, Florence, “Summary of the 
Manuscript Recollections of Milo 
G. Williams (1804-1880),” 113- 
26. 
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Shetrone, H. C., “Caleb Atwater: 
Versatile Pioneer; a  Re-ap- 


praisal,” 79-88. 

Waller, Adolph Edward, “The Vault- 
ing Imagination of John L. 
Riddell,” 331-60. 

Zimmerman, C. M., ‘Echoes out of 
the Past,” 143-8. 

Bishop, R. H., 89, 90. 

Bishop, Richard M., 329. 

Black, Robert L., 94. 

Blackstone, Commentaries, 104. 

Blaine, James G., 245. 

Blanchard and Lea, drug house, 373. 

Bliss, E. F., 93-4. 

Bloomhardt, Paul F., 232. 

Boehm, Henry, 253. 

Boice, H. J., and Morgan’s Raid, 169-70. 

Boke, Arthur, 397. 

Bond, Beverley W., 
241, 243. 

Bond, W. H., 368. 

Bone, Mary, see Schrager, Mary. 

Bookbinder, Society’s, 253. 

Bookkeeping, 253. 

Book Reviews, 64-76, 177-87, 330, 408- 
27; by Secretary, 206; during 1944, 
prepared by staff, 208. 

Ackerknecht, Erwin H., Malaria in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
1760-90, by J. Forman, 413-16. 

Babcock, F. Laurence, The College 
Graduate, by B. E. Josephson, 
69. 

Botkin, B. A., ed., A Treasury of 
American Folklore, by R. Price, 
69-72. 

Bromfield, Louis, Pleasant Valley, by 
R. Price, 422-4; What Became of 
Anna Bolton, by A. H. Wheeler, 
179-80. 

Bulkley, Lorenzo Hill, In Tune with 
Time, by C. L. Weaver, 425-6. 

Carter, Clarence E., comp. and ed., 
The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, X-XII, The Terri- 
tory of Michigan, 1805-1837, by 
B. E. Josephson, 64, 330. 

Columbia Historical Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Records, XLII- 
XLIII, by B. E. Josephson, 67. 

Fletcher, Robert Samuel, A History 
of Oberlin College from Its 
Foundations through the Civil 
War, by A. Mink, 183-6. 


Jr., 95, 239, 240, 
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Garrison, Curtis W., ed., The United 
States: 1865-1900: a Survey of 
Current Literature with Abstracts 
of Unpublished Dissertations, 
II, by J. H. Rodabaugh, 424-5. 

Goodrich, Calvin, The First Michigan 

Frontier, by B. E. Josephson, 

65-6. 

Edward Twitchell, Jr., Early 
Stockaded Settlements in the 
Governador, New Mexico, by H. 
Lindley, 177. 

Hatcher, Harlan, The Great Lakes, by 
H. Lindley, 72. 

Heck, Frank H., The Civil War Vet- 
eran in Minnesota Life and 
Politics, by B. E. Josephson, 68. 

Hockett, Homer Carey, The Land of 
the Free, by H. Lindley, 180-1. 

Kinsley, Philip, The Chicago Tribune, 
Its First Hundred Years, I, 
1847-65, by A. Mink, 178-9. 

Landon, Fred, Lake Huron, by M. 
Stutsman, 73-5. 

[North, Earl R., ed.], One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of Presbyterian- 
ism in the Ohio Valley, '1790- 
1940, by B. E. Josephson, 65. 

Nute, Grace Lee, Lake Superior, by 
M. Stutsman, 73-5. 

Pickard, Madge E., The Midwest 
Pioneer—His Ills, Cures and 
Doctors, by H. Lindley, 181-2; 
by J. Forman, 409-13. 

Quaife, Milo M., Lake Michigan, by 
M. Stutsman, 73-5. 

Rice, Harvey Mitchell, The Life of 
Jonathan M. Bennett: a Study 
of the Virginias in Transition, 
by B. E. Josephson, 66. 

Rodgers, Andrew Denny, ‘Noble 
Fellow”: William Starling Sulli- 
vant, III, by F. C. Caldwell, 
395-408. 

Smith, Alice E., ed., Guide to the 
Manuscripts of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, by B. E. 
Josephson, 182-3. 

Taylor, Francis Henry, Babel’s Tower 
—the Dilemma of the Modern 
Museum, by H. Lindley, 186-7. 

Utting, Mattie Johns, Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer, by A. 
Mink, 177-8. 


Hall, 
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Waite, Frederick Clayton, The Story 
of a Country Medical College, 
by J. Forman, 417-21. 

Williams, T. Harry, Lincoln and the 
Radicals, by B. E. Josephson, 
66-7. 

Wilson, Frazer E., Arthur St. Clair, 
by J. H. Rodabaugh, 75-6. 
Wittke, .Carl, Against the Current: 
the Life of Karl Heinzen (1809- 
80), by F. P. Weisenburger, 


421-22. 
Young, Marguerite, Angel in the 
Forest: a Fairy Tale of Two 


Utopias, by M. J. Meyer, 426-7. 

Books, medical, prices, 379. 

Bosses, political, 48-9. 

Botanic 
368. 

Botanists: 
Eaton, Amos, 335. 

Gray, Asa, 331, 401. 

Hildreth, Samuel, 341. 

Hooker, Sir William J., 402. 

Le Conte, John L., 338-9. 
Lesquereux, Leo, 404. 

Riddell, John L., 331-60. 

Sullivant, Eliza G. (Wheeler), 405. 
Sullivant, Joseph, 401. 

Sullivant, William Starling, 395-408. 
Torrey, John, 331, 401. 

Botany, in Ohio, Daniel Drake on, 331-2; 
interest of M. G. Williams in, 119, 
122; John L. Riddell’s contribution 
to, 331-60. 

Botkin, B. A., ed., A Treasury of Ameri- 
can Folklore, rev. by Robert Price, 
69-72. 

Bourne, Henry E., 239, 240. 

Bowman, David W., 241. 

Boyd, Col. George, 347. 

Boyd, Peter, 372. 

Boys’ Home, Cleveland, O., 52. 

Bradley, Daniel, 245. 

Brainerd, George W., 230. 

Bramen, James A., 255. 

Brayton, Charles D., 364, 365, 366, 369. 

Brayton & Terry, 366. 

Brewer, Tunis, 119. 

Brewer, William, on agriculture, 

Brice, Calvin S., 49. 

Bricker, John W., 329. 

Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, 248, 252. 


medicines, advertisements for, 


127. 
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Bromfield, Louis, Pleasant Valley, rev. by | 
Robert Price, 422-4; What Became of ! 


Anna Bolton, rev. by Ardis H. 
Wheeler, 179-80. 

Bronze Age, 9, 12; swastika used during, 
23. 


Brough, John, 329, 330. 

Brown, Angelica, 356. 

Brown, C. M., 385. 

Brown, Ethan Allen, 90, 328, 330. 
Brown, Walter F., 49, 53. 

Brussels carpet, 397. 

Buchanan, Robert, 93. 

Bucher, Philemon, 90. 

Buchingham, E., 89. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Pan-American Exposition, 


248. 
Buffington Island State Memorial, 256. 
Building, Society’s, dedication of, 249; 


south wing of, 250. 

Buley, R. Carlyle, joint author, The Mid- 
west Pioneer—His Ills, Cures, and | 
Doctors, rev. by H. Lindley, 181-2; 
rev. by J. Forman, 409-13. } 

Bulkley, Lorenzo Hill, In Tune with 
Time, rev. by C. L. Weaver, 425-6. 

Bulletin of the Historical Society of 
Northwestern Ohio, see Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly. 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
238. 

Burnet, Judge Jacob, 91, 123. 

Burr, Rev. George, 346. 

Burr, Mary Catherine, 346-7. 

Bushnell, Asa S., 329, 330. 

Business meeting, annual, 1945, O.S.A. & 
H. Society, 189-93. 

Byrd, Charles W., 328, 330. 


CABBAGE, culture in Ohio, 127, 
137. 

Cady, Edwin H., 231. 

Caesarian operation, first in U. S., 383. 

Cahall, Raymond D., 232. 

Caldwell, Frank [Francis] C., 192, “A 
Review-Essay: ‘Noble Fellow’: Wil- 
liam Starling Sullivant, by Andrew 
Denny Rodgers III . . . an Abstract,” 
395-408; identified, 428. 

Caldwell, John D., 93. 

Calendars of events offered by 
204. 

Calvinism, 231. 

Cambridge Botanic Garden, 350. 

Camp Sarona, Wis., 198. 

Campbell, James E., 249, 252, 329, 330. 


cow, 


Society, 
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Campus Martius State Memorial, 255; new 
building proposed, 200; acquisitions, 


201-2; acquisition of site, 249; 
transfer of, 250. 

Canada, history, 245. 

Canals, Ohio, 241, 399; C. Atwater’s 


interest in, 84. 
Canton, O., mustard seed 
135; newspapers, 163-4. 
Cantrell, J. Edgar, 256. 
Capital punishment, in Ohio, 104-11. 
Captain Cushing in the War of 1812, 
comp. by Harlow Lindley, 207. 
Carlisle, Florence, 124. 
Carll, Rev. M. M., address by, 120. 
Carlton, Frank T., 242. 
Carnot, Lazare, 242. 
Carpenter, W. M., 358. 
Carpet, first factory, made in Ohio, 397. 


grown near, 


Carter, Clarence E., 236; comp. and ed., 
The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, X-XII, The Territory of Mich- 
igan, 1805-1837, rev. by B. E. 
Josephson, 64, 330. 

Case, Gideon, 383. 

Case, Leonard, Sr., 96. 

Casson, Herbert N., 51. 

Castor oil bottles, octagon, 371. 

Cataloger, book, of Society’s Library, 253. 

Cataloging, book, 209; manuscript, 210. 

Catalogs, drug, illus., 372. 

Catalogue of Plants . .. in 
County, 333, 347-8. 

Cathcart, Wallace H., director, Western 
Reserve Historical Society, 99, 101. 

Catheters, 371. 

Catholics, in England, 237. 

Cedar Swamp, acquisition, 251. 


Franklin 


Centennial celebration, at Gnadenhutten, 
248; of Northwest Territory, 248; 
State, 248. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 338. 

Chambrun, Clara (Longworth), comtesse 
de, 241. 

Chapman, John, and Milo G. Williams, 
114-5. 

Chase, Philander, 343. 

Chase, Salmon P., 236, 329; 
gallows movement, 112. 

Chemists, early O., 371-80, 382-3. 

Chicago Columbian Exposition, 248. 

Chicago Tribune, Its First Hundred 
Years, I, 1847-65, by Philip Kinsley, 
rev. by A. Mink, 178-9. 

Chicago World’s Fair, 250. 


on anti- 
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Chillicothe, O., mustard seed grown near, 
135; State centennial at, 248; Lucas 
Sullivant reaches, 396. 

Chittenden, Henry T., 252. 

Cholera epidemic, 1850, Eliza Sullivant 
victim of, 405. 

Christy, Howard Chandler, and Greene 
Ville Treaty painting, 202, 251. 
“Chronology and Roster of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical 
Society,”’ by Harlow Lindley, 247-56. 

Churches, American and Mexican War, 
235; Swedenborgian, 117-26. 

Cincinnati, O., political machines in, 49; 
in early 19th cent., 113-4; Lincoln’s 
speech at, 149-60; early, 233; history 
of, 241, 331; in 1830 and 1835, 
p. 331; trade and commerce of, 1850’s 


373; drug houses in, 373-4; first 
medical college at, 383. 
Cincinnati Astronomical Society, 122. 
Cincinnati College, 331, 349. 
Cincinnati Gazette, 153-4. 
Cincinnati Historical Society, 92-3, 247. 


Cincinnati Lancet and Observer, 377. 

Cincinnati Law School, 90. 

“Cincinnati Speech of September, 1859: 
Did Dayton Hear It First?’’ by John 
Cramer, 149-60. 

Circleville, O., barn symbol near, 2; Caleb 
Atwater settles in, 79, 82, 83. 

“City of Mud,” 164. 

City planning, 51. 

Civic reform, 48. 

Civil War, 358; M. G. Williams during, 
124-5; Morgan’s raid, 169-70. 

Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and 
Politics, by Frank H. Heck, 243; rev. 
by B. E. Josephson, 68. 

Civilization, European, 236. 

Clark Co., O., Historical Society, 143, 148. 

Clark, Mrs. J. E., 242. 

Clark, Robert R., 213, 253. 

Clark State Memorial, George Rogers, 255. 

Clarke, Robert, 93. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 235. 

Clemens, Samuel, see Twain, Mark. 

Clergy, northern, and South, 244. 

Clermont Co., O., castor beans in, 133. 

Cleveland, O., 40, 50, 164; political 
machines in, 49; political reform in, 
50-1, 52; and_ historical society 


movement, 96; immigrant groups in, 
234; medical fees in, 1840, 361-70. 
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“Cleveland Doctors and ‘Their Fees 
(about 1840),” by Howard Dittrick, 
361-70. 

Cleveland Herald, on capital punishment, 
109. 

Cleveland Historical Society, 97. 

Cleveland Library Association, 97, 98. 

Clevenger, Olive, museum ‘teacher, 196. 

Clinton Bank, Columbus, O., 400. 

Clover seed culture, in Ohio, 127, 132. 

Cobb, Dr. J., 89. 

Cochran, Negley D., 51. 

Co-education, first, 238. 

Cole, Arthur C., 236, 239, 240, 243. 

College education, for women, 239. 

College Graduate, by F. Laurence Babcock, 
rev. by B. E. Josephson, 69. 

Colleges and universities, 398; history of 
Mt. Holyoke, 243; Ohio, histories of, 
243. 

Colonies, continental, 236. 

Columbia Historical Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Records, XLII-XLIII, ed. 
by Newman F. McGirr, rev. by B. E. 
Josephson, 67. 

Columbia Studies 
Ethnology, II, pt. 1, 
Lindley, 177. 

Columbiana County, O., fee bills, 369. 

Columbus, O., 44; history of capital, 233; 
in 1830, p. 331; 1850 cholera epi- 
demic in, 405; growth of, 395; 
population, 1867, p. 408; selected as 
capital, 398. 

Columbus and Xenia Railroad Co., 400. 

Columbus Citizen, Society publicity in, 
203. 

Columbus Dispatch, Society publicity in, 
203. 

Columbus Ohio State Journal, Society pub- 
licity in, 203. 

Columbus State Hospital, 408. 

Comly, James M., MS. Collection, 171-2. 

Commercial Hospital and Lunatic Asylum 
for the State of O., 384. 


Committee appointments, held by Secre- 
tary, 206-7; by Editorial Associate, 
206-7. 

Committee of Ohio Yearly meeting, 33-9. 

Committees, Society, appointments for 
1945-6, p. 222. 

Composers: Edgar Stillman Kelley, 233. 

Concord, march to, 235. 

Confederacy, John L. Riddell, New Or- 
leans postmaster during, 358-9. 


in Archaeology and 
rev. by H. 




















Confederate soldiers, Morgan’s men, 169- 
70. 

Confederates, go to Latin America, 244. 

Congar, H. Mellen, 364, 368. 

Congar and Mendenhall, 366. 

Connecticut, and Ohio, 233. 

Conner Cabin, restoration, 250. 

Constitution, Ohio, of 1912, pp. 54, 55. 

Constitution of the Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, 257-60; 
revision of, 189-90. 

Constitutional Convention, Ohio, of 1850, 
and anti-gallows movement, 111. 

Constitutional history of U. S., 244. 

Constitutional Revision, Society Commit- 
tee on, 206. 

Contests and Contestants: Anthony Wayne, 
Essay, 386-91. 

Contributions, to Society, 258. 

Conventions: Anti-slavery of 1836, p. 233; 
Church, Western New-Church, 118; 
medical, 362, 369; political, Whig, 
Cuyahoga Co., 367. 

Cook, Hosea, and anti-gallows agitation, 
108. 

Cooke, Jay, MS. Collection, 172, 392. 

Cooley Farms, 52. 

Cooley, Harris R., 51. 

“Coonskin Library,’ acquisition, 249. 

Cooper, Dr. E., 89. 

Cooper, Myers Y., 329, 330. 

Cooperation, between Division of Me- 
morials and other agencies, 201. 

Copper Age, 19. 


Corn, broom, culture in O., 127, 135. 

Corrections, of typographical errors, 394. 

Correspondence, of Society’s Secretary, 
206. 


Corwin, Thomas, 328. 

Coshocton Co., O., tobacco culture in, 
139. 

Cottingham, Clifford, 254. 

Cotton, culture in Ohio, 127, 128. 

Counties, O., sources and names of, 232. 

“County and Local Historical Material in 
the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Library,” . comp. 
by Clarence L. Weaver and Helen 
M. Mills, 208, 261-327. © 

Cowles, Edwin W., 364, 367. 

Cowles, Leonard, 344. 

Cox, George B., 49, 53. 

Cox, Jacob D., 329. 

Cox, James M., 54, 329, 330. 

Craddock, Mr, -........... , 398. 

Cramer, Clarence H., 233. 
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Cramer, John H., ‘Lincoln im Ohio,” 149- 
68, 233. 

Crawford Co., O., clover seed in, 132. 

Creeks, relations with whites, 238. 

Creel, George, 51. 

Creighton, Rev., -.._., 

Crete, Island of, 12. 

Crime, and capital punishment, in Ohio, 
104. 

Criminal code, of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, first, 104; Ohio, 1805, 105. 

Crops, special, in O., 232-3. 

Crouse, David E., 241. 

Crowell, Samuel, 238. 

Cults, 9, 10, 11, 16. 

Cultures, Indian, 227; national, in Ohio, 
234. 

Cunningham, John F., 235. 

Curators, of Society, 252. 

Currency, various kinds of, in 
40-5. 

Currier, Jesse J., 242. 

Curtis, George M., 235, 384. 

Cushing, Daniel, orderly book and diary, 
207; in War of 1812, 242. 

Cushing, Erastus, 364, 368, 369. 

Custer Monument, Gen. George A., 256. 

Customs, of Pennsylvania Dutch, 6. 

Cutler, Ephraim, and schools, 85. 

Cutler, Manasseh, claims Ohio Country 
suitable for rice culture, 127-8. 

Cutright, Harvey G., 254. 

Cuyahoga County Historical Society, 96, 
97. 


347. 


1830's, 


DancinG, Puritans and, 236. 

Dannemiller, Edward J., 256. 

Danube Valley route, 10. 

Darrow, Clarence, 51. 

Dashner, Glen, 386. 

Dater, Henry M., 236. 

Dauphin Co., Pa., 28, 29. 

Davey, Martin L., 329, 330. 

Davis, Harold E., 232, 237, 240. 

Davis, Harry L., 329, 330. 

Day, Albert L., 202, 256. 

Day, Mrs. Iva B., 255. 

Dayton, O., Lincoln’s Cincinnati speech at, 
149-60; M. G. Williams in, 119. 

Dayton, O., Daily Empire, 155, 159. 

Dayton, O., Journal, 150, 154-5, 159, 160. 

Dayton, O., Public Library Association, 
organized, 121. 

Death penalty, limiting of, in Ohio, 105. 

Debts, American state, 245; Ohio’s, 232. 





De Chambrun, Clara Longworth, see 
Chambrun, Clara (Longworth), com- 
tesse de. 

Dedication, of Hayes Memorial 249; of 
Society’s building, 249. 

Defiance, O., 230. 

Delameter, John, 369. 

Delaware Co., barn symbol in, 3; hemp 
culture in, 130. 

Democracy, vs. big business, 46 ff. 

Dennis, Jerry, 231. 

Dennison, William, Jr., 329, 330. 

Dental education, first in O., 383-4. 

Dentistry, Ohio, 234. 

Dentists: Benjamin Strickland, 368. 

Deshler, David W., 400. 

Detroit, Mich., 50. 

De Weerd, Harvey A., 232, 239, 240. 

Dexter, Julius, 93-4. 

Diaries: Daniel Cushing’s, 207; John L. 
Riddell’s, 334. 

Dick, Everett, visits Society’s Library, 56. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 239. 

Dictionary of American History, 240. 

Diplomacy, 244. 

Director, Society’s, 189, 190, 191, 252, 
253; constitutional provisions for, 
259; 1944 Report, 194-204. 

Disbursements, Society, 1944, pp. 214-17. 

Diseases: Cholera, 405; pioneer, 409-16; 
treatment of in early O., 381-5. 

Dissertations, historical, rev., 424-5. 

Dithmarschen, peasants of, 8. 

Dittrick, Howard C., “Cleveland Doctors 
and Their Fees (about 1840),” 361- 
70; identified, 428. 

Dixon, George M., 373, 374-7; Catalog 
of 1858, 374-7. 

Doan’s Corners, Cleveland, 97. 

“Documentary Data,’ by Bertha E. 
Josephson, 56-62, 171-76, 211, 328- 
30, 392-4. 

Documentary historical publications, 236. 

Documentary Treasure Chest, 171-2. 

Documents, Department of, in Society’s 
Library, 253; reference use of, 56; 
scope and needs, 210. ~ 

Dogwood, red flowering, mentioned by 
John L. Riddell, 333. 

Donahey, A. Vic, 329, 330. 

Don Juan, J. L. Riddell poses as, 338. 

Don Quixote, J. L. Riddell poses as, 338. 

Dorn, Helen P., 231. 

Dorn, Walter L., 232, 243. 

Double-Ax, as a symbol, 16. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 149. 


. Drug houses, Cincinnati, 371-80. 
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Downer, Appleton, 89. 

Downes, Randolph C., 232, 238, 239, 
240, 243-4. 

Drake, Charles, 235. 

Drake, Dr. Daniel, 122, 235, 348, 350, 
356, 362, 383, 384; on medical fees, 
361; Picture of Cincinnati, 331; 
John L. Riddell’s meeting with, 
348-9. 

Drug catalogs, 1850-60, pp. 371-80. 


Drug Trade, Cininnati, O., 1850-1860, 
pp. 371-80. 

Drugs, used in early O., 382-3. 

Drugstore, see Apothecary’s Shop. 

Dudley, Helen M., 230. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, 240, 244. 

Dunbar House, 254. 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence, 50; MS. Collec- 
tion, 392. 

Dunham, Chester F., 244. 

Dupré, Huntley, 242. 

Dury, F. W., 119. 

Dutch, see Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Dyes, aniline, 134; madder, 134. 


EaGLeE flasks, 371. 

Eagleson, Freeman T., 189, 192, 222. 

“Early Ohio Medicine: a Museum Dis- 
play,’’ by Edward S. Thomas, 381-85. 

Early Stockaded Settlements in the Gov- 
ernador, New Mexico, by Edward 
Twichell Hall, Jr., rev. by H. Lindley, 
77. 

Eaton, Amos, 333, 334, 335, 336, 350; 
Index to Geology of the Northern 
States, 335; Manual of Botany, 335. 

Eaton, McClellan, 253. 

Eaton, Starling L., 198-9, 253. 

Eaton, U. U., 341. 

Eberle, John R., 332, 348. 

“Echoes out of the Past,’’ by Caroline M. 
Zimmerman, 143-8. 

Eckstein, Frederick, and Milo G. Williams, 
116, 117. 

Eclectic Head Quarters, 373. 

Eclectic Medical Institute, 343. 

Economic history of U. S., 245. 

Eddleblute, C. C., 254. 

Editor, of Society, 253. 

Editorial Assistant, of Society, 253. 

Editorial Associate, of Society, 253; pro- 
fessional meetings attended by, 206. 

Edmiston, John M., 89. 

















Education, 397, 398: 
C. Atwater’s interest in, 84, 85-6. 
co-, 232, 238. 
first in O., 383-4. 
‘early O., 235. 
for women, 239. 
higher, statistical data on, 69. 
medical, 409, 417-21. 
medical in O., 383, 384. 
Ohio State Department of, 
co-sponsor, 386. 
Quaker, of Indians, 33-9. 
Educational service, Society’s, 228. 
Edwards, Rudolphus, compass of, 97. 
Eells, Hasting, 244. 
Ellis, H. Holmes, 230. 
Ellsworth, Clayton S., 235, 236, 240. 
Emch, Lucille B., 235. 
England, religion in, 237. 
Epidemics, 356; cholera, 1850, p. 405. 
Erie Canal, 40. 
Espy, Josiah M., 118. 
Essay, prize-winning, 386-91. 
Este, David K., 90. 
Etna, O., 44. 
Europe, intellectual history, 243. 
Everhart, R. R., barn symbol on farm of, 
3. 


contest 


Executive Committee, Society, appoint- 
ment, 222; meetings during 1944, 
p. 206. 

Exhibition Committee, Society, activities 
of, 195, 198. 

Exhibits, Society, 192, 195, 228; Dept. 


of Documents, 210-11. 

Expositions: 
Buffalo, Pan-American, 248. 
Chicago Columbian, 248. 
Chicago World’s Fair, 250. 
Cleveland Great Lakes, 250. 
Jamestown Ter-centenary, 248. 
New York World’s Fair, 251. 
Philadelphia Centennial, 247. 
St. Louis Louisiana Purchase, 248. 


FAIRFIELD Co., O., tobacco culture in, 139. 

Falconer, John I., 239, 242. 

Fallen Timbers State Memorial, 254. 

Fanning, Ralph, exhibit by, 192. 

Far East, American relations with, 244. 

Farm produce, Ohio, before 1850, p. 127- 
42. 

Farmers, and Populist Movement, 47. 

Farmer’s Block, Cleveland, O., 364-5. 

Fatig, Richard S., 199, 255. 

Federal Writer’s Program, 240. 
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Fee bills, 361-2; Columbiana Co., 
Medina Co., 369. 
Fees, medical, 1840, 361; 

Society, 258. 
Fendler, August, 404. 
“Ferhexed,” 5. 
Ferm, Vergelius, 239. 
Fess, Simeon D., 241. 
Fevers, cause of, 356, typhus, suffered by 
Mendenhall, 368. 
Feydelem, Joseph, 202, 256. 
Fiftieth anniversary celebration by Society, 


369; 


membership, 


250. 

Finance Committee, Society, appointment 
of, 222. 

Finances, Society’s, constitutional pro- 


visions for, 260. 
Financial Secretary, of Society, 253. 
Findlay, O., 238. 

Findley, Walter, 256. 

Finns, in Ohio, 234. 

Fire damages, to State memorials, 202. 

First Michigan Frontier, by Calvin Good- 
rich, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 65-6. 

Fiscal year, Society’s constitutional pro- 
visions for, 260. 

Fisher, Sydney, N., 237. 

Fitch, John, 343. 

Fitch, Mary, 343. 

Fitch, William, travel of, 40-5. 

Flanner, Dr. T. 89. 

Flax, culture in Ohio, 130-1. 

Fletcher, Robert S., 232, 238, 238-9, 239, 
243; A History of Oberlin College 
from Its Foundations through the 
Civil War, rev. by A. Mink, 183-6. 

Flint, James, 233. . 

Flint, Timothy, 89, 91, 233. 

Flint Ridge, acquisition, 250. 

Floods, Mississippi. R., commission to 
inspect, 356. 

Flora of Louisiana, by John L. Riddell, 
358. 

Flora of North America, 331. 

Florence, George, 189, 191, 222. 

Florula Bostonensis, by Jacob Bigelow, 
350. 

Flower-star, as symbol, 19, 21. 

Folklore, anthology of, 69-72; 
preservation of proposed, 213. 

Foote, John P., 89. 

Foraker, Joseph B., 49, 53, 226, 329. 

Foraker, Mrs. Joseph B., 95; MS. Collec- 
tion, 392. 

Force, Manning F., 91. 

Ford, Seabury, 329, 330. 


Ohio, 
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Foreign-born, contributions of, 239. 

Forges, early Ohio, 234. 

Forman, Jonathan, 234, 369, 384; book 
revs. 409-21. 

Forrest Hill Academy, 397. 

Forshay, O. G., 122. 

Fort Amanda State Memorial, 254. 

Fort Ancient Indians, 227. 

Fort Ancient Museum, 251. 

Fort Ancient State Memorial, 254; fires 
at, 202; land adjacent to purchased, 
200; acquired by Society, 248. 

Fort Hill State Memorial, 254; acquisition, 
250. 

Fort Jefferson, 199. 

Fort Laurens State Memorial, 256; acqui- 
sition, 249. 

Fort Miami, construction, 238. 

Fort Recovery State Memorial, 254; acqui- 
sition, 250. 

Fort St. Clair, 199. 

Fort St. Clair State Memorial, 254. 

Foster, Beatrice, 253. 

Foster, Charles, 226, 329, 330. 

Fox, Arthur, 396. 

Franklin Bank, 399. 

Franklin Co., O., place names, 234. 

Franklin County Planning Commission, 
198. 

Franklinton, O., 400; founding of, 395. 

Frary, Ihna Thayer, 245. 

Frauenknecht, Robert, 254. 

Fredonia Academy, 336. 

Freiligrath, -_--...... > 239. 

French Empire, 236. 

Friends, Society of, and Shawnee Indians, 
33-9, 231; first minister in O., 231. 


“Friends and the Shawnee Indians at 
Wapakoneta,” by Harlow Lindley, 
33-9, 

Frontier, Michigan, 65; Northwest, 75-6; 
Ohio, 245. 


Fulton Canal, 241. 

Funds, for Indian civilization, 37. 

Funds, Society’s, receipts and disburse- 
ments of, 214-21; constitutional pro- 
visions for, 260. 


GALBREATH, Charles B., 239, 249, 252. 
Gallagher, William, 91. 
Gallatin, Albert, 236. 

Gallia County Historical Society, 200. 
Gallipolis, O., centennial celebration at, 
248; Our House tavern at, 200. 
Gallows, abolition of, advocated for Ohio, 
104-12, 
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Gambier, Lord, 343. 

Gano, W. G. W., 117. 

Garber, J. Otis, 242. 

Gardiner, Benjamin, 244. 

Garfield House, 199, 255. 

Garlick, Theodatus, 366. 

Garner, Hubert W., 253. 

Garnier, Lamoureux & Co., 377. 

Garrison, Curtis W., 236, 238, 239; ed., 
The United States: 1865-1900: a 
Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Disserta- 
tions, II, rev. by J. H. Rodabaugh, 
424-5. 

Gas, natural, in Ohio, 237. 

Gaylord, Allen, painting by, of Cleveland, 
97. 

Gearing, Jason L., 253. 

Genealogy, of Atwater family, 87. 

General Assembly of Ohio, authorizes 
History of Ohio, 207. 

Gen. George A. Custer, see, Custer Monu- 
ment, Gen. George A. 

Genine, Thomas H., 90. 

Geological survey, plans for, 354. 

Geology, contribution of John L. Riddell 
to, 348. 

Geology of the Northern States, index to, 
by Amos Eaton, 335. 

George III, 243. 

George, Henry, contribution of, 47, 51. 

George Rogers Clark, see Clark State 
Memorial, George Rogers. 

German-Americans, in World Wars I and 
II, 242, 239. 

German-language press, 242. 

Germans, in Pa. and Ohio, 1-32. 

Germantown, O., founding of, 4. 

Giddings, Joshua R., MS. Collection, 250, 
392. 

Giddings resolutions, 233. 

Gilbert, A. W., 117. 

Givens, Mrs. Annie May, 254. 

Glacial Grooves, acquisition, 250. 

Gladden, Washington, 51. 

Gnadenhutten, centennial at, 248; acqui- 
sition, 250; sesquicentennial pag- 
eant, 250; Monument, 256. 

Goforth, William, 384, 397. 

“Gold Medal” exhibit, 248. 

Golden Rule Police Chief, see Kohler, 
Fred. 

Goldman, Dr. Leon, 235. 

Goodale, Lincoln, 383. 

Goodenow, John M., 90. 

Goodman, A. T., 98. 

















Goodman, W. T., 123. 

Goodrich, Calvin, The First Michigan 
Frontier, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 
65-6. 

Gould, Clarence P., 236. 

Governors, Ohio, private papers, 328-9. 

Gordon, W. J. M., & Bro., 373, 377. 

Graham, Albert A., 247, 252. 

Graham, George, 93, 119. 

Grand Army of the Republic, in Minne- 
sota, 68, 243. 

Granger, Hannah, 42. 

Granger, Ralph, 42, 90. 

Grant, U. S., cabin, 231; birthplace, 249, 
255; School House, 255. 

Grave robbery, for medical dissection, 345. 

Gray, Asa, 360, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
406; and John Torrey, Flora of North 
America, 331. 

Gray, Emily R., 254. 

Gray, L. J., 199, 202, 254. 

Gray Herbarium Building, 408. 

Great Lakes: 72, 241; Michigan, 73; 
Superior, 74; Huron, 74-5; Expo- 
sition, Cleveland, 250. 

Great Lakes, by Harlan Hatcher, rev. by 
H. Lindley, 72. 

Greenville Centennial Celebration, 248. 

Green, Mahalah, 36. 

Green, Robert, 36. 

Greene Ville Treaty Painting, authorized, 
251; by Howard Chandler Christy, 
202; Committee, 199. 

Greenman, Emerson F., 227, 230. 

Griffith, Arthur, 255. 

Grim, Paul R., 233. 

Grimes, James W., restorations by, 201. 

Grimm, Harold J., 232, 244. 

Griswold, Chester, 343. 

Griswold, Ezra, 344. 

Gross, Samuel D., 349, 368. 

Guernsey Co., O., 241; tobacco culture in, 
139. 

Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, ed. by Alice E. 
Smith, rev. by B. E. Josephson, 
182-3. ‘ 

Guides, by Ohio Writer’s program, 240. 

Guilford, Nathan, and schools, 85. 


Haven, Dr. Russell L., 235. 

Hale, Josiah, 358. 

Hall, Edward Twitchell, Jr., Early Stock- 
aded Settlements in the Governador, 
New Mexico, rev. by Harlow Lindley, 
177. 
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Hallstadt Age, see Iron Age. 

Hamilton, W. J., visits Society’s Library, 
56. 

Hamilton, O., 243. 

Hammondsville, O., 169. 

Hanby State Memorial, 255; dedication, 
251. 

Hancock Co., O., clover seed in, 132. 

Hanna, Marcus Alonzo, 49, 53. 

Hannin, Rev. Edward, 237. 

Hare, John S., 239. 

Harlan, Carter B., offers resolution for 
abolition of capital punishment, 106. 

Harmon, Judson, 54, 329, 330. 

Harmony, Indiana, settlement, rev., 426-7. 

Harris, Andrew L., 329, 330. 

Harrison, Benjamin, correspondence, 245. 

Harrison, John P., 349. 

Harrison State Memorial, 255. 

Harrison’s Tomb, acquisition of, 249. 

Rarrison, William Henry, 91, 236, 398. 

Harvey, Henry, 39. 

Harvey, Isaac, 35. 

Harvey, Simon, 35. 

Hatcher, Harlan H., 232, 241, 242; The 
Great Lakes, rev. by Harlow Lindley, 
72. 

Havighurst, Walter, 241. 

Hay, John, and J. G. Nicolay, ed. of 
Lincoln’s writings, 149, 153. 

Hayden-Clinton Bank, see Clinton Bank. 

Hayden Society, 234. 

Hayes Memorial, 255; acquisition of, 249; 
dedication of, 249; library addition 
to, 249. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 226, 238, 248, 
252, 329, 408; centennial celebration, 
249; conversations with, 236. 

Hayes, Webb C., II, 191. 

Haygood, Atticus G., 238. 

Health, yellow fever epidemics, 356. 

Heck, Frank H., 243; The Civil War 
Veteran in Minnesota Life and Poli- 
tics, rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 68. 

Heinzen, Karl, 239; biography, 245; 
biography, rev., 421-2. 

Heiser, Mrs. Alta Harvey, 230, 243. 

Hemp, culture in Ohio, 127, 128-30. 

Henry, John F., 348. 

Herbarium, of William S. Sullivant, 402, 
408. 

Herrick, Myron T., 329. 

Herron, George Davis, 51. 

Herron, Joseph, 120. 

Herron, Otho M., 118. 

Hertzog, Dr. Lucy Stone, 235. 
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Hewitt, M. L., 364, 365, 366. 
Hewitt-Ackley partnership, 365, 366. 
“Hex Signs,’’ see Barn symbols. 
Hexerei, see Witchcraft. 

Hexter, J. H., 237. 

Highways, C. Atwater’s interest in, 84. 

Hildreth, Rhoda Cook, 342. 

Hildreth, Dr. Samuel P., 89, 91, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 347, 348, 350, 351, 
353, 354, 356, 383; publications of, 
247; relations with John L. Riddell, 
332. 

Hildreth, William H., 233. 

Hill, F. D., 373-4, 377, 379. 

Hill, Lawrence F., 240, 244. 

Hill, Perry, 255. 

Hill, see Fort Hill. 

Hinds, George Nelson, 235. 

Hine, James S., 250. 

Hiner, L. D., 384. 

Hinman, Mrs. Ebenezer, 118. 

“‘Historian’s Notebook,’ 409. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, 89-95, 96, 231; incorporation, 
89, 247; members, 89-91; papers, 91; 
meetings, 91-3; merges with Am. 
Hist. Soc., 92-3; collections, 93-4; 
activities, 94-5. 

Historical Records Survey, publications of, 
240. 

Historical societies, Ohio, 231; history, 
89-95, 96-103, 223-9, 247-56. 
Historiography, 1865-1900, rev., 424-5; 

1935-45, pp. 230-46; Russian, 237. 

History, Curator of, 253. 

History, Department of, establishment of, 
250. 

History, historiography, Weisenburger, F. 
P., “The Writing of History in 
Ohio, 1935-1945,” 230-46. 

History, local, bibliography, 261-327; 
medical, display of, 381; new mean- 
ing for, 227; Ohio, plan for com- 
prehensive, 207. 

History of Oberlin College from Its 
Foundations through the Civil War, 
by Robert Samuel Fletcher, rev. by 
Arthur Mink, 183-6. 

History of Ohio, by Caleb Atwater, 87. 

History of the State of Ohio, 191, 228, 
241-2; announcement on, 78; author- 
ized, 250; completed, 207, 251; sale 
of, 206. 

“History Writing in Ohio,” by Francis P. 
Weisenburger, 230-46. 

Hoadley, Charlotte, 123. 
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Hoadly, George, 329, 330. 

Hockett, Homer C., 244; The Land of the 
Free, rev. by Harlow Lindley, 180-1. 

Hocking Co., O., barn symbol in, 3; 
tobacco culture in, 139. 

Hog Creek Indians, 39. 

Holley, Nathaniel, 122. 

Holmes, Southworth, 119. 

Holstein Enigma, 237. 

Holzer, Dr. Charles E., 
222; gift of, 205. 

Holzer, Mrs. Charles E., 191, 200, 251; 
gift of, 205. 

“Home Guard,” M. G. Williams joins, 
124. 

Home League, 367. 

Hooker, Sir William J., 402. 

Hoover, Theodore N., 240. 

Hoover, Thomas N., 232. 

Hopewell Indians,“ 227. 

Hops, culture of, in Ohio, 127, 134. 

Horse, and sun symbol, 15. 

Horton, Walter M., 239. 

Hospitals, first in Columbus, 384; first in 
Ohio, 384. 

Hotels, Columbus, Neil House, 400. 

Hough, Joseph, 230. 

Houghton, Douglas, 336, 337, 350. 

Howard, Harry N., 244. 

Howe, Frederick C., 51. 

Howe, George F., 235, 236, 244. 

Howe, Henry, 244-5. 

Howells, William Dean, 231. 

Hubbart, H. Clyde, 242, 243, 244. 

Hudson, O., Lincoln’s visit to, 161, 166-8. 

Hudson Valley, 40. 

Humor, backwoods, 236. 

Hunt, B. F., 119. 

Hunter, Robert M. T., 245. 

Huntington National Bank, 400. 

Huntington, Samuel, 328, 330. 

Hurdus, Adam, 117, 233. 

Hurin, Silas E., 237. 

Hutchins, Lt. T., 243. 

Hutchinson, J. B., 364, 369. 

Hyatt, Capt. _......, 231. 

Hyatt, Hudson, 231. 


189, 191, 200, 


Icones Muscorum, 406. 

Illustrations: barn near Circleville (Pick- 
away Co., O.), 2; barn at Kempton 
(Berks Co., Pa.), 3; Cretan Terra- 


cotta Sarcophagus with symbols, 12; 
Mycenaean gold pendant, 13; Mycen- 
aean gold foil disk, 13; 
ornaments, 14; 


harness 
whip handle, 14; 

















painted wooden ornament for pack 
saddle, 15; barn with combination of 
symbols, 16; linen lace, 17; mangling 
board, 17; weaver’s thread guide, 17; 
barn at Wescoesville with club- 
armed swastika, 18; barn south of 
Wescoesville, with modified swastika, 
18; club-armed swastika, 20; Cretan 
vessel with swastika, 22; bread 
stamp from Brittany, 24; Cretan ves- 
sel, 25; Danish sword pommel, 25; 
Mycenaean sword pommel, 25; handle 
of Celtic bronze tankard, 27; rock 
sculpture, 27; barn with gable post, 
29; piano bought for Mary Catherine 
Spining, 144; Riddell microscope de- 
sign, 357; Riddell postage stamp, 
359; title page from Shaker Botanic 
Catalog, 372. 

Immigrants, German, Heinzen, Karl, 421- 
2; history of, 245. 

Immigration, Ohio, studies on, 234. 

In Tune with Time, by Lorenzo Hill 
Bulkley, rev. by Clarence L. Weaver, 
425-6. ; 

Incorporation, Articles of, of Society, 257. 

Index, general, to Quarterly, proposed, 
208. 

Indexes, newspaper, 240. 

Indiana Magazine of History, 238. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 33, 
36, 37, 38. 

Indians: 

Creeks, 238. 

in Ohio Valley, 244. 

prehistoric, 227. 

settlements in Ohio, map on, 197. 
Shawnee, 33-9, 231. 
Winnebago, 86. 

Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
fee schedule issued by, 370. 

Industrialization, and reform, 46. 

Information Clerk, of Society, 253. 

Ingersoll, Robert, 51. 

Inglehart & Mills, 364, 365. 

Inscription Rock, acquisition, 250. 

Instrument cases, physicians, 371. 

Interurban Golden Spike ceremony, 238. 

Investment, permanent, Society’s, growth 
of, 229. 

Iowa Journal of History, 238. 

Tron Age, lI. 

Iron industry, 234; Scioto Co., O., 242. 


medical 


Jacoss, Margaret, 256. 
Jacques, Edward, 43; letter by, 44-5. 
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James, John H., 91, 250. 

James, Thomas, 89. 

Jameson, Horatio B., 349. 

Jamestown Ter-centenary, 248. 

Janitors, of Society, 253. 

Jarvis, John, 255. 

Jefferson, Thomas, project for complete 
edition of works of, 63. 

Jetter, Charles, 254. 

Johnson, Arthur C., Sr., 222, 249, 252; 
president of Society, 189, 190, 191, 
193. 

Johnson, Tom L., mayor of Cleveland, 50, 
51, 52, 53. 

Johnstone, Robert, 364, 369. 

Joint Legislative Committee, 200. 

Jones, Charles A., 190. 

Jones, Rev. David, 83. 

Jones, Ichabod Gibson, 343, 344, 346. 

Jones, Mary M., 235. 

Jones, Robert Leslie, 232; ‘Special Crops 
in Ohio before 1850,” 127-42. 
Jones, Samuel M., mayor of Toledo, O., 

49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 237. 

Jordan, Philip Dillon, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 246; ed., Annals of 
America, rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 
68; identified, 428; ‘“Purveyors to 
the Profession: Cincinnati Drug 
Houses, 1850-1860,” 371-80. 

Jordan, Wayne, 230. 

Josephson, Bertha Esther, 206, .211, 231, 
244, 253, 428; book revs. 64-9, 182- 
3, 330; “Documentary Data,’’ 56-62, 
171-6, 328-30, 382-4; comp., Publi- 
cations for Sale by the Society, 208. 

Journal of Modern History, 236-7. 

Journal of Southern History, 238. 

Journal of the American Military Insti- 
tute, 239. 

Journalism, mid-western, 236; Ohio, 234. 

Journalists: Howells, William Dean, 231; 
Medary, Samuel, 231; Niles, H., 236. 

Joyner, Fred B., 232, 240. 


KaLtM1A (mountain laurel), mentioned 
by John L. Riddell, 333. 

Keeler, Lucy Elliot, 238. 

Keller, John, 238. 

Keller, Kathryn M., 237. 

Kelley, Alfred C., 89, 90, 401. 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman, 233. 

Kelley, Fred C., 245. 

Kelleys Island, 255; proposed purchase 
and construction at, 200. 

Kellogg, Charles F., 118. 
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Kelly, Thomas, 89. 

Kenton, Simon, 230. 

Kenyon, Lord, 343. 

Kenyon and Gambier Theological Sem- 
inary, 343. 

Kenyon College, 346. 

Kerner, R. J., 244. 

Kessler, Lillian, 246. 

Kettering, Charles F., 249. 

Kiefer, George, 382. 

Kilbourne, Cynthia Goodale, 346. 

Kilbourne, James, 343, 346. 

King, Edward, 90. 

King, Rufus, 91. 

Kinmont, Alexander, 122. 

Kinsley, Philip, The Chicago Tribune, Its 
First Hundred Years, I, 1847-65, rev. 
by Arthur Mink, 178-9. 

Kirker, Thomas, 328, 330. 

Kirkersville, O., 44. 

Kirtland, Jared Potter, 89, 91, 362, 364, 
366, 367, 368, 369, 383, 384. 

Kirtland, O., 230. 

Kirtland Society of Natural History, 98. 

Knapp, Perry, 50. 

Knittle, Rhea Mansfield, 239. 

Knock, Mary, see Schrager, Mary. 

Know Nothings, Salmon P. Chase, 236. 

Kohler, Fred, 50. 

Kolehmainen, John I., 234. 

Kombrinck, Jean, 254. 


LagBor vs. management, 47. 

Lake Huron, by Fred Landon, rev. by 
Margaret Stutsman, 73-5. 

Lake Michigan, by Milo M. Quaife, rev. 
by Margaret Stutsman, 73-5. 

Lake Superior, by Grace Lee Nute, rev. 
by Margaret Stutsman, 73-5. 

Lakes, see Great Lakes. 

Lancaster, O.; Gazette and Enquirer, 382. 

Lancaster Co., Pa., 4. 

Land of the Free, by Homer C. Hockett 
and Arthur M. Schlesinger, rev. by 
Harlow Lindley, 180-1. 

Land speculation, 237. 

Landin, Harold W., 237. 

Landon, Fred, Lake Huron, rev. by Mar- 
garet Stutsman, 73-5. 

Lane, Audré, 254. 

Lane, Ebenezer, 89. 

Lane Theological Seminary, 143. 

Langer, William L., 243. 

Lapham, Increase A., 352, 354. 

Lathrop, Clarence, 254. 





INDEX 


America, 
244. 
Laurel, mountain (Kalmia), mentioned by 

John L. Riddell, 333. 
Laurens, see Fort Laurens. 
Lausche, Gov. Frank J., 

ments by, 192. 
Lawson, Fenton, 119. 
Lawwill, J. Richard, 202, 256. 

Lebanon, O., 372. 
Lebanon Co., Pa., 4. 
Le Conte, John L., 341; John L. Riddell 

meets, 338-9. 

Lecture courses, Society’s, 195, 228. 

Lee, Robert E., as farmer, 238. 
Leebrick, K. C., 232. 

Leo Petroglyph State Memorial, see Petro- 
glyph State Memorial. 


Leonard, B. G., 89. 

Lescuer, Charles, 90. 

Lesquereux, Leo, 351, 406; career of, 404. 

Level, Mrs. Lois, 255. 

Levis, William E., resignation, 192. 

Levy, Walter, account by, on death of 
John L. Riddell, 360. 

Librarian, Society’s, 189, 190, 191, 193, 
253. 

Libraries, botanical, 401; Ohio, Joseph- 
son, B. E., “Documentary Data,’ 
56-62, 171-6, 328-30, 392-4; Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical 
Society Library, “County and Local 
Historical Material,” comp. by Clar- 
ence L. Weaver and Helen M. Mills, 
261-327. 

Library, Society’s, 249; size and use of, 
208; need for space, 213; contents, 
228; staff, 253. 

Licking Co., O., 40; tobacco culture in, 
139. 

Life of Jonathan M. Bennett: a Study of 
the Virginias in Transition, by Har- 
vey Mitchell Rice, rev. by Bertha 
E. Josephson, 66. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 66; Cincinnati Speech, 
Sept., 1859, pp. 149-60; visit to 
Hudson and Alliance, 161-8; in O., 
233; and governorship of Oregon, 
236. 

Lincoln, Nancy Hanks, death of, 238. 

Lincoln and the Radicals, by T. Harry 
Williams, rev. by Bertha E. Joseph- 
son, 66-7. 

“Lincoln in Ohio,’ by John H. Cramer, 
149-68. 


Latin Confederate exodus to, 


222; appoint- 
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Lindley, Harlow, 189, 
208, 222, 231, 
250, 252, 253; 


190, 191, 193, 
239, 240, 241-2, 


Shawnee Indians at Wapakoneta,” 
33-9; book revs., 72, 177, 180-2, 
186-7; ed., Captain Cushing in 


“Friends and the | 


the War of 1812, 207; ed., Quarterly, | 


230; “Chronology and Roster of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Society,” 247-56. 
Lindley’s system of botanical classification, 
333. 
Lindsay, Orrin, fiction, 360. 
Lindsey, Ben, 51. 
Linnaean system of botanical classification, 
333, 335. 
Literature: 
abolition, 238. 
American folklore, 69-72. 
European, American ideas in, 236. 
of Karl Heinzen, 239. 
Ohio, 235. 
Lithic Laboratory, establishment, 250. 
Little, Charles, 254. 
Livestock, and sun symbol, 15. 
Lloyd, Henry Demarest, philosophy 
47-8, 51. 
Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, O., 353. 
Lobdell, Joshua, 42. 
Lobelia, fluid extract of, 378. 
Local history, instructions on writing, 244. 
Location, of Society, 257. 
Locke, John, 350, 354. 
Locke, Mrs. John, 350. 
Logan Elm, acquisition, 249. 
Long, David, 367. 
Longworth, Nicholas, 89, 352. 
Looker, Othniel, 328, 330. 
Looking Backward, 48. 
Lorain Co., O., hops in, 134. 
Loring, David, 119. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
Loveberry, Clarence, 248, 252. 
Lovell, Oliver, 119. 
Lowman, Ray, 254. 
Lucas, Robert, 328, 351. 
Luxon, Norval N., 236. 
Lynch, Charity, 243. 
Lyne, Edmund, 396. 


of, 


McAereEE, Robert, 398. 

McArthur, Duncan, 233, 328. 
McBride, James, 89, 90-1. 
McClintock, Mrs. Helen A., 238, 255. 
McClure, Russell S., 237. 
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McCook House, 
251. 

McDowell, Lieut. Abram, 398, 401. 

McDowell, John, 398. 

McDowell, Joseph N., 349. 

McDowell, Samuel, 398. 

McGirr, Newman F., ed., Records of the 
Columbia Historical Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., XLII-XLIII, rev. by 
Bertha E. Josephson, 67. 

McGrane, Reginald, 239, 245. 

McGuffey, Harriet, 144. 

McGuffey Library, acquisition of, 249. 

McGuffey, Rev. William Holmes, 122, 
144-5, 233. 

McKinley, K. William, 256, 231. 

McKinley Memorial, 205; transfer, 251. 

McKinley Trust Fund, 217-20. 

McKinley, William, 212, 329. 

McKinney, Earl B., collection acquired, 
201-2. 

McKinney, Frank C., gift of, 201-2. 

McKinney, Miss Mary Eula, gift of, 201-2. 

McKisson, Robert E., 49. 

McLean, John, 242. 

McMillen, Robert, 170. 

McNeal, Edward, 254. 

McNiff, William J., 230, 242. 

McPherson, William, 243. 


199, 254; acquisition, 


MAacHINE, politics, 48-9. 

Madder (agricultural crop), 127, 134-5. 

Madison Furnace, MS. Collection, 392. 

Magic, barn symbols used as, 5. 

Mahr, August Carl, “Origin and Signifi- 
cance of Pennsylvania Dutch Barn 
Symbols,” 1-32. 


Maintenance, Department of, Society’s, 
198-9. 

Maintenance, Superintendent of, Society’s, 
253. 


Maintenance Staff, Society’s, 253. 

“Making of a Book,’ exhibit, 211. 

Malaria, cure for, 384; 1760-90, 413-16. 

Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
1760-1790, by Dr. Erwin H. Acker- 
knecht, rev. by Jonathan Forman, 
413-16. 

Malone, Dumas, 239. 

‘Man of the Month” exhibits, 211. 

Manchester, Earl N., 384. 

Manser, W., 119. 

Mansfield, E. D., 91. 

Manual of Botany, by Amos Eaton, 335. 
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Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
U. S., by W. S. Sullivant and Asa 
Gray, 405. 

Manual Training School, established by 
Pruden and Williams, 118-19. 
Manuscripts, Ohio, cataloging of, 210; 
Josephson, B. E., ‘Documentary 
Data,” 56-62, 171-6, 328-30, 392-4. 

Map of Gen. Anthony Wayne’s Campaign 
against the Indians in the Northwest 
Territory publication, 200. 

Maps, recently cataloged, 56-9; recent ac- 
quisitions, 62. 

Marietta, O., 340; madder grown in, 134; 
early, 233. 

Marietta Code of 1788, 104. 

Marietta Friend, botanic advertisement in, 
341. 

Marietta Republican, botanic advertisement 
in, 341. 

Marshall, Thomas Riley, 242, 

Marvin, Mrs. George, 190. 

Materia medica, botanic, 371. 

Mather, W. W., 354. 

Mathivet, P., 364, 365, 366, 367, 368. 

Maumee land speculation, 237. 

Maumee Valley International 
Convention, 251. 

Maynard, Stephen, 344. 

Mayo, Daniel, 118. 

Mayor, first woman, 231. 

Mazour, Anatole G., 237. 

Mechanics Institute, 350. 

Medals: Joseph Sullivant, 407. 

Medary, Samuel, 231. 

Medical Alumni of the College of Medi- 
cine of O. S. U., publications of, 
409. 

Medical College of Louisiana, 334, 354. 
Medical colleges, early, Ohio, 331, 332; 
first with teaching hospital, 384. 
Medical Department of Worthington 
College, see Ohio Reformed Medical 

College. 

Medical dissection, 
345. 

Medical education, first in O., 383. 

Medical Fee Table, 362-4. 

Medical History and Archives, Ohio Com- 
mittee on, begun, 250; publications, 
331-80. 

Medical instruments, prices, 379; early O., 
383. 

Medical treatment, fees for, 361. 

Medicine, Ohio, 234-5, 331-80; fees and 

fee-bills, 361-70; advertisements for, 


Historical 


grave robberies for, 
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367-9; early Ohio, display on, 381-5; 
pioneer, 409-13. 
Medill, William, 329, 330. 
Medina Co., fee bills, 369; hops in, 134. 
Mediterranean Area, cults from, 9. 


Meetings, Society’s, constitutional 
visions for, 259. 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, 328, 330. 

Membership, of Society, 1944, 206, 257-8. 

Memorials, Curator of, 254. 

Memorials, Division of State, 197, 199- 
203, 228, 251; fire damages to, 202; 
staff, 254-6. 

Memorials, State parks designated as, 250, 


pro- 


Memorials Committee, Society, appoint- 
ment, 222. 

Mendenhall, George, 364, 366, 367, 368, 
369. 

Mendenhall, Thomas C., 404; address, 
407. 


Merchant, Ahaz, 96. 
Merrill & Co., William S., 373, 374. 
Merrell, William, 374. 
Merwin, George B., 96. 
Meterological observations, 
Williams, 119. 

Mexican War, American churches, 235. 

Meyer, Mary Jane, book rev., 426-7. 

Miami University, and anti-slavery, 231. 

Miamisburg, O., founding of, 4. 

Miamisburg Mound, 255; presentation 
249; acquisition, 250. 

Michigan, Territory of, 1805-29, papers of, 
64. 

Michigan frontier, 65. 

Microorganisms, and 
356. 

Microscope, 402; John L. Riddell’s designs 
for, 357; W. S. Sullivant’s, 408. 
Microscopy, W. S. Sullivant, expert on, 

406. 

Middle West, history of, 244. 

Midwest Pioneer—His Ills, Cures, and 
Doctors, by Madge E. Pickard and 
R. Carlyle Buley, rev. by Harlow 
Lindley, 181-2; rev. by Jonathan 
Forman, 409-13. 

Mierka, Kathleen, “Anthony Wayne: His 
Indian Campaigns [poem],” prize 
essay, 386-91. 

Military punishments, in War of 1812, 
p. 239. 

Miller, E. J., 255. 

Miller, Karl, 255. 

Miller, Oscar F., 191, 222, 252; Treas- 

urer’s Report, 1944, pp. 214-21. 


by M. G. 


fever epidemics, 











Miller, Paul I., 236. 

Miller, William Marion, 231, 232; “An 
Unrecorded Incident of Morgan’s 
Raid,” 169-70. 

Mills, linseed oil, 131; castor-oil, at 
Cincinnati, 134; grist, 399. 

Mills & Inglehart, 364, 365. 

Mills, C. A., 368. 

Mills, Edward C., 235. 

Mills, Helen M., 231, 253; radio nar- 
rator, 196; co-comp., “County and 
Local Historical Material in the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Society Library,’’ 208, 261-327. 

Mills, Joshua, 364, 365, 366, 367. 

Mills, William C., 191, 227, 248, 249, 
252. 

Mink, Arthur D., 211, 245, 253; book 
rev., 177-9, 183-6; comp., Title List 
of Ohio Newspapers, 208. 

Mint, U. S., at New Orleans, Branch of, 
334, 355. 

Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting, 
April 6, 1945, Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, 189-93. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 
April 6, 1945, p. 222. 

Missions, Indian, at Wapakoneta, 33-9. 


Mississippi Valley, Upper, Malaria in, 
413-16. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
207. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 


235-6; Index to Vols. XVI-XXV, 244. 

Mississippi Valley Press, 242. 

Mitchell, Alfred H., 231. 

Mitchell, Dr. E. W., 235. 

Mitchell, O. M., 120, 123. 

Mitchell, Thomas D., 348. 

Mohler, Edward F., 237. 

Mollenkoff, Edwin, 254. 


Monroeville, O., during Morgan’s raid, 
169-70. 

Montgomery Co., O., Germans settle in, 
4 


Mooney, P. Freeman, 204, 253. 

Moore, David R., 245. 

Moorehead, Warren K., 227, 248, 252. 

Moral Advocate, by Elisha Bates, 105-6. 

Moravian settlements, 4. 

Morgan, Arthur E., 240. 

Morgan, Jane, 253. 

Morgan, Gen. John, 169-70, 231; raid by, 
169-70. 
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Morgan, Richard G., 202, 208, 227, 230, 
253, 385; Curator of Archaeology, 
activities of, 196-7. 

Morgan’s Raid, 169-70, 232. 

Mormons, 242; at Kirtland, O., 230. 

Morrill Act, 407. 

Morrow Co., O., clover seed in, 132. 

Morrow, Jeremiah, 90, 328, 330. 

Morrow, Thomas Vaughn, 342, 343, 344. 

Motto, for Ohio, 231. 

Mound Builders, 225; Samuel Hildreth’s 
interest in, 341. 

Mound Builders Mound, acquisition, 250. 

Mound Builders State Memorial, 255. 

Mound City, acquisition, 249. 

Mound City- State Memorial, 
opening, 251. 

Mt. Holyoke College, history, 243. 

Mt. Vernon, O., 44. 

Mowery, Willis, 254. 

Municipal government, Ohio, Rodabaugh, 
J. H., “The Reform Movement in 
Ohio at the Turn of the Century,” 
46-55. 

Murdoch, Florence, 231; “Summary of 
the Manuscript Recollections of Milo 
G. Williams (1804-1880), 113-26; 
identified, 188. 

Murdoch, John, 118. 

Museums, Society’s, 249; staff, 253; con- 
stitutional provision for, 257. 

Museum Echoes, publication began, 249. 

Museums, belonging to Society, 228. 

Musci Alleghanienses, publication of, 403. 

Musci and Hepaticae of the U. S. East of 
the Mississippi R., by W. S. Sulli- 
vant, 405. 

Musci Boreali-Americani, by W. S. Sulli- 
vant, 405. 

Muskingum Co., O., tobacco culture in, 
139. 

Muskingum Valley, broom corn grown in, 
136. 

Mustard, culture in Ohio, 127, 135. 

Muster Rolls, Daniel Cushing’s, 207. 

Mycenae, 12. 


197, 254; 


Name of Society, .257. 

Nash, George K., 329, 330. 

National Academy of Sciences, 
S. Sullivant elected to, 408. 

National Road, 44. 

Natural History, Department of, 198, 253; 
organized, 249. 

Natural History, Society of, 122. 


William 
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Neikirk, L. J., barn symbol on farm of, 
3, 22. 

Neil House, Columbus, 400. 

Neil, Mrs. Jane Marshall (Sullivant), 399, 
405. 

Neil, Robert E., 405. 

Neil, William, 399-400. 

Nethers, John, 255. 

New Albany, Indiana, Christian College 
at, 345. 

New Citizens’ Day celebration, 211. 

New Harmony, Indiana, settlement, rev., 
426-7. ‘ 

New Haven Colony, David Atwater an 
original settler of, 79. 

New Jerusalem Church in Ohio, 117-26. 

New Orleans, La., 334. 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, 1852, 358. 

New York World’s Fair, 251. 

Newcomer, Lee, 234. 

Newspaper Department, organized, 249; 
Acting Head of, 253. 

Newspaper indexes, 240. 

Newspapers, on capital punishment, 109; 
Ohio, title list to, 208, 211, 212, 
245; Ohio, union list of, 211, 212; 
Finish, 234; Mid-western, 236. 

Nicely, Dherlys Mae, 386. 

Nicolay, John G., and John Hay, eds. of 
Lincoln’s writings, 149, 153-4. 

Niles, H., 236. 

Nixon, Edgar B., 233. 

“Noble Fellow”: William Starling Sulli- 
vant, by Andrew Denny Rodgers, III, 
by Frank [Francis] C. Caldwell, 395- 


408. 
Nominating committee, for Society, ap- 
pointment, 190. 


Nootka Sound Crisis, 237. 

Norona, Delf, 190. 

North Adams, Mass., 79. 

North, Earl R., ed., One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Presbyterianism in 
the Ohio Valley, 1790-1940, rev. by 
Bertha E. Josephson, 65. 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 237-8. 

Northwest ‘Territory, centennial 
bration, 248. 

Northwest Territory, 
sition, 250. 

Norton, Lawrence H., 222; president, 
Western Reserve Historical Society, 
100. 

Norwalk, O., 41. 

Notes, 77, 188, 428. 


cele- 


Journal of, acqui- 
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Notestein, Lucy, 243. 

Noyes, Edward F., 329, 330. 

Noyes, Elmer E., 234. 

Nursing, in Ohio, 234. 

Nute, Grace Lee, Lake Superior, rev. by 
Margaret Stutsman, 73-5. 

Nuttall, Thomas, 360. 

Nux vomica seeds, 382. 

Nye, Arius, 89, 91. 

Nye, Russell B., 233-4. 


OBSTETRICAL instruments, 383. 
Octagon Mound, acquisition, 250. 
O’Dell, R. J., visits Society’s Library, 56. 
Officers, administrative, of Society, 252; 
constitutional provisions for, 256. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., 337, 339. 
Ohio: 
bibliography: Weisenburger, F. P., 
“The Writing of History in 
Ohio, 1935-45,” 230-46. 
description and travel: Price, Robert, 
“Travel in the 1830's,” 40-45. 
growth of, 224. 
historiography, 1935-45, pp. 230-46. 
history: ‘‘The History of the State 
of Ohio,” 78, 241. 
history, societies: 
Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, 
Annual Reports of the Di- 
rector, Secretary and 
Treasurer for the Year 
1944, pp. 194-221. 
Constitution, 257-60. 
Minutes of the Annual 
Business Meeting, 
April 6, 1945, pp. 
189-93. 
Minutes of the Annual 
Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, April 6, 
1945, p. 222. 
social life and customs: Mahr, A. C., 
“Origin and_ Significance of 
Pennsylvania Dutch Barn Sym- 
bols,”’ 1-32. 
Ohio Academy of History, papers, 232. 
Ohio Academy of Science, 198; annual 
meeting, 197; H. C. Shetrone, presi- 
dent of, 204. 
Ohio Archaeological Association, 247. 
Ohio Association of the New-Church, 118. 
Ohio Canal, 40, 41. 
Ohio General Assembly, 367; on abolition 
of gallows, 107, 109-12. 














Ohio Historical Collections, 228, 242; 
Vol. XI, published, 207; series begun, 
250. 

Ohio Historical Society, 247. 

Ohio History Conference, first, 250. 

Ohio Journal of Science, article by Henry 
C. Shetrone in, 204. 

Ohio Medical Convention, 369. 

“Ohio Medical History—Part 6,’’ by the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Sociefy, Committee on Medical 
History, 331-80. 

Ohio-Michigan Boundary dispute, 232. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, 198. 

Ohio Reformed Medical College, 342, 343. 

Ohio School of the Air, and Society, 196. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, 228, 230; first publication, 
247. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: 

Annual Reports of the Director, Sec- 
retary and ‘Treasurer for the 
Year 1944, pp. 194-221. 

Committee on Medical History, 
“Ohio Medical History, Part 6,” 
pp. 331-80. 

“Constitution of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety,”’ 257-60. 


Contest co-sponsors, 386. 
history: 
Lindley, Harlow, ‘Chronology 


and Roster of the Ohio 
State Archaeological ‘and 
Historical Society,’’ 247-56. 
Rodabaugh, J. H., ‘The Ohio 
State Archaeological and 
Historical Society in a 
Changing World,’ 223-9. 

Library, collections: 
Josephson, B. E., “Documentary 
Data,” 56-62, 171-6, 328- 

30, 392-4. 
“County and Local — Historical 
Material in the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Histor- 


ical Society Library,” 
comp. by Clarence . L. 
Weaver and Helen M. Mills, 
261-327. 
Minutes of the Annual Business 
Meeting, April 6, 1945, pp. 
189-93, 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, April 6, 
1945, p. 222. 

Museum, collections: Thomas, E. S., 
“Early Ohio Medicine: a Mu- 
seum Display,’ 381-5. 

Organization of, 247. 

Ohio State Journal. See Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 

Ohio State Medical Journal, ‘“Historian’s 
Notebook,” 409. 

Ohio State Penitentiary, 367. 

Ohio State University: 
campus, 399, 400. 

Department of Botany, Contribution 
No. 485, pp. 331-60. 

history of, 243. 

Joseph Sullivant’s efforts for, 407. 

Library, 212. 

Press, 211. 

Studies, Graduate School Series, Con- 
tributions in History and Politi- 
cal Science, 242. 

Studies, Journalism Series, 242. 

Ohio University, 398. 

Ohio Valley, Presbyterianism in, 65; folk- 
lore of, 213; Indians in, 244. 

Ohio Volunteer Infartry, 98th regt., 169. 

Ohio War History Commission, 198, 212, 
229; appointment of, 251. 

Ohio Wesleyan College, history of, 243. 

Ohio Writer’s Project, 232; publications, 
240. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, of Friends, 1809, 
p. 33; 1823, p. 34; 1825, p. 35. 

Oberlin, O., Mark Twain in, 234. 

Oberlin College, 232, 243. 

Old Northwest Genealogical Society Col- 
lection, acquisition, 249. 

Oldham, Arthur, 386. 

Ondrak, Andrew J., Jr., 212, 256. 

One Hundred and Fifty Years of Presby- 
terianism in the Ohio Valley, 1790- 
1940, [ed. by Earl R. North], rev. 
by Bertha E. Josephson, 65. 

Oregon, Lincoln and, 236. 

Oren, George, 254. 

“Origin and Significance of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Barn Symbols,” by August C. 
Mahr, 1-32. 

Orr, Mrs. Mary N., 255. 

Orton Hall, Society moves to, 248. 

Osburn, Mrs. Raymond, 242. 

Ottoman Empire, civil war in, 237. 

Our House tavern, given to Society, 191, 
200, 205, 251. 
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Overman, William D., 231, 242. 
Oxford, O., 230, 241. 
Oxford Academy, 334. 


Paddock, J. R., 332, 333, 344. 

Page Hall, Society moves to, 248. 

Paine, Thomas, 237. 

Painesville, O., 41, 45. 

Palatines, 6. 

Palimpsest, 238. 

Palmer, Dwight, 384. 

Pan-American Exposition, 248. 

Paris, France, College of Pharmacy of, 
377. 

Parker, Donald D., 244. 

Parker, Willard, 349. 

Parrish, Orris, 344. 

Part-time assistants, in Society’s Library, 
253. 

Paterson, Robert G., 235, 384. 

Pattison, John M., 329, 330. 

Payne, Henry B., 49. . 

Peabody-Mathivet partnership, 365, 366. 

Peasantry of Pennsylvania Dutch, 6, 7, 8; 
beliefs, 30-1. 

Peasants, of Dithmarchen, 8; Switzerland, 
8. 

Peers, B. O., 122. 

Peet, Stephen D., 225. 

Penfound, William, 358. 

Pennsylvania, topography, similar to 
southwestern Germany, 7; Criminal 
Code in, 105; eliminates public exe- 
cutions, 122. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, customs of, 1-32. 

Pennsylvania R. R. System, 400. 

Perdicaris, Jon, 237. 

Periodicals, early medical, 

Perkins, Howard C., 237. 

Perkins, James H., 91. 

Perry Co., O., tobacco culture in, 139. 

Perry’s victory, celebration, 249. 

Pershing, Benjamin H., 232, 239, 242. 

“Peruvian Bark’? (Cinchona), 384. 

Peter, Robert, 332, 339, 342. 

Petroglyph State Memorial, Leo, 256. 


331. 








Pharmaceutical houses, in Cincinnati, | 
371-80. 
Phi Beta Kappa, William S. Sullivant | 


elected to, 398. 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, 
W. S. Sullivant joins, 403. 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 247. 
Philadelphia Medical Society, 369. 
Philately, postage stamps issued by John 
L. Riddell, 359. 


INDEX 


Phillips, Mrs. Josephine E., 233. 
Photostat orders, 212. 
Physicians, 
Cincinnati: 
Goforth, William, 384, 397. 


Drake, Daniel, 122, 235, 331, 
348, 350, 356, 361, 362, 
383, 384. 

Cleveland, 361-70: 

Ackley, H. A., 364; 365, 366, 
369. 

Bond, W. H., 368. 

Brayton, Charles D., 364, 365, 
366, 369. 

Congar, H. Mellen, 364, 366, 
368. 


Cowles, Edwin W., 364, 366. 
Cushing, Erastus, 364, 368, 369. 
Delamater, John, 369. 
Garlick, Theodatus, 366. 
Hewitt, M. L., 364, 365, 366. 
Hutchinson, J. B., 364, 369. 
Inglehart, -___.. » 364, 365. 
Johnstone, Robert, 364, 369. 
Kirtland, Jared P., 89, 91, 362, 
364, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
383, 384. 
Long, David, 367. 
Mathivet, P., 364, 365, 
367, 368. 
Mendenhall, George, 364, 366, 
367, 368, 369. 
Mills, C. A., 368. 
Mills, Joshua, 364, 365, 
367. 
Peabody, » 365, 366. 
Terry, Charles A., 364, 
366, 369. 
Columbus: 
Goodale, Lincoln, 383. 
Wheaton, J. M., 383. 
Hudson: 
Case, Gideon, 
Marietta: 
Hildreth, Samuel P., 89, 91, 
247, 332, 339, 340, 341, 
342, 347, 348, 350, 351, 
353, 354, 356, 383. 
True, Jabez, 383, 384. 
Newton: 
Richmond, John L. 383. 
pioneer, 409-13; fees of, 361; drugs 
used by, 371-80; in Ohio, 381- 
5. 
Piano, Mary Catherine Spining’s, 143-8; 
illustration of, 144. 


366, 


366, 


365, 


383. 
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Pickard, Madge E., The Midwest Pioneer | 


—His Ills, Cures, and Doctors, rev. 
by Harlow Lindley, 181-2; rev. by 
Jonathan Forman, 409-13. 

Pickaway Co., O., barn symbol in, 2. 

Pickering, Adrian, 253. 

Picket, Albert, 122. 

Picture collection, cataloging of, 208-9. 

Pierce, J. D., 122. 

Pill machines, 371. 

Pingree, Hazen S., 49. 

Pioneer medicine, 381-5. 

Pitt, William, 243. 

Place-names, in Franklin Co., O., 234. 

Plants, catalog of, by John L. Riddell, 
331. 

Platt, Dr. Benjamin, 89. 

Platt, William A., 401. 

Pleasant Valley, by Louis Bromfield, rev. 
by Robert Price, 422-4. 

Plumb, Charles S., 239. 

Poetry, by Kathleen Mierka, “Anthony 
Wayne: His Indian Campaigns,” 
386-91. 

Policy Committee, 
222. 

Politics, 
municipal, 48 
Ohio, 232. 
speeches by Lincoln, 149-68. 

Pollard, James E., 242. 

Popenoe, Judson, essay on tobacco culture, 
141. 

Population, 

Columbus, O., 1867, p. 408. 
Ohio, 1920-40, p. 234. 
Populism, 47. 
Porter, Burton P., 241. 


Society, appointment, 


Post, Albert, ‘The Anti-gallows Move- 
ment in Ohio,” 104-12. 

Post, Louis F., 51. 

Postmastership, New Orleans, John L. 


Riddell holds, 358-9. 

Post-war Program Commission, projects of 
Society reported to, 200. 
Potatoes, Rohan, culture in Ohio, 

137. 
Potts, Genevieve M., 204, 208. 
Pound, Asa, 35. 
Pound, Ethel L., 238. 
Powell, David M., 118. 
Powell, John W., 226. 
Powell, William Byrd, 353, 354. 
“‘Pre-accessioning,’’ of manuscripts, 210. 
Precursor, church periodical, 118. 
Preparator-Technician, of Society, 253. 


127, 
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Presbyterianism, in Ohio, 
65. 
Prescription bottles, 371. 
Prescriptions, medical, 382. 
President, Society’s, 252; 
provisions for, 259. 
“President Elect Visits Hudson and Alli- 
ance,” by John H. Cramer, 161-68. 
Preston, N. Y., 334. 
Price, Robert, 233; book revs., 69-72, 
422-4; “Travel in the 1830's,” 40-5. 
Prices, 
drug: 
1850’s & 1860's, p. 378. 
1858, pp. 374-7. 
in 1830’s, p. 40-5. 
medical instruments, 
medical texts, 379. 
medical saddlebags, 379. 
Primitive paintings project, Ohio, 
Printers, early Ohio, 230. 
Private papers, of Ohio governors, 328-9. 
Professional activities, 
of Curator of State Memorials, 201. 
of Editorial Associate, 206-7. 
of Secretary, 206-7. 
Progress and Poverty, 48. 
Prohibition, Rutherford B. Hayes on, 238. 
Protestants, in England, 237. 
Pruden, David, 118. 


1790-1940, p. 


constitutional 


379. 


202. 


Publicity, for Society, see Public Rela- 
tions. 

Public Relations, Division of State Me- 
morials, activities in, 200; 1944 
report of Secretary of, 203-4; Sec- 
retary of, 253. 

Publications, 
documentary, 236. 
of Division of Memorials, 200-1. 


of Henry C. Shetrone, 204. 

of Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, 247. 

Society’s, 206, 228. 

Society’s staff on, 253. 

Publications for Sale by the Society, 
comp. by Bertha E. Josephson, 208, 
211. 

Pumps, physicians, 371. 

Punishments, military, in War of 1812, 
p. 239. 

Puritans, and dancing, 236. 

Purple Heart, Order of the, 235. 

“Purveyors to the Profession: Cincinnati 
Drug Houses, 1859-1860,” by Philip 
D. Jordan, 371-80. 
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Putnam, Frederic Ward, 226. 
Putnam, Gen. Rufus, map by, 83. 


QuarrE, Milo M., ed., American Lakes 
Series, rev. by Margaret Stutsman, 
73-5; Lake Michigan, rev. by Mar- 
garet Stutsman, 73-5. 

“Quaker Buttons,” see Nux vomica seeds. 

Quakers: Charity Lynch, 243. 

Quarries, stone, 339. 


Quorum, Society’s Board of Trustees, con- 
stitutional provisions for, 259; So- 
ciety’s members, constitutional pro- 
visions for, 259. 


Raccoon Creek, O., 42. 

Radio, broadcasts, by Society, 196, 228; 
publicity, 203. 

Rafinesque, C. S., 350. 

Ragan, Allen E., 242. 

Railroads, 400. 

Randall, Emilius, O., 248, 252. 

Rankin, Rev. John, .233. 

Rankin House, 254. 

Ray, James, 398. 

Ray, Joseph, 231. 

Read, M. C., 225. 

Receipts, Society, 1944, p. 214. 

Reconstruction, Judge Tourgée and, 233. 


Records of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., XLII- 
XLIII, ed. by Newman F. McGirr, 
rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 67. 

Recovery, see Fort Recovery. 

Reding, James H., visits Society’s Library, 
56. 

Reference Librarian, 253. 

Reference queries, data on, 209, 210, 211. 

Reform movement, in O., 46-55, 231. 

Reformed Medical School of Cincinnati, 
343. 

Reichard, F. A.,° 377. 

Reilley, Edward C., 232. 

Reiter, Mrs. Edith S., 255. 

Religion, Presbyterian, 65; Swedenborgian, 
233; in England, 237. 

Remodeling, Ohio State Museum, 200. 

Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 40. 

Rensselaer School, Troy, N. Y., 334, 335. 

Repository, journal of John L. Riddell, 
334, 

Research, Society’s plans for, 228. 

Research Associate, 253. 

Resor, J., 119. 
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“Review-Essay: ‘Noble Fellow’: William 
Starling Sullivant, by Andrew Denny 
Rodgers III . . . an Abstract,’’ by 
Frank [Francis] Cary Caldwell, 395- 
408. 

Rice, Harvey Mitchell, 245; The Life of 
Jonathan M. Bennett: a Study of 
the Virginias in Transition, rev. by 
Bertha E. Josephson, 66. 

Rice, culture, in Ohio, 127, 128. 

Richards, Giles, 117, 242. 

Richmond, John L., 383. 

Richmond, W. Edson, 234. 

Rickly, Samuel S., 252. 

Riddell, George, 355. 

Riddell, John, father of John L., 336. 

Riddell, John L., publications of, 331, 
332, 333, 337, 347-8, 351, 358; 
personal journal of, 334; study at 
Rensselaer School, 335-6; early years 
of career, 337; death, 360. 

Riddell, Lephe (daughter of John L.), 
356. 

Riddell, Lephe Gates, 336. 

Riddell, Mary, 356. 

Riddell, Noyes, 336. 

Riddell, Sanford, 353. 

Riddell, Susan, 356. 

Riddellia tagetina, 360. 

Rightmire, George W., 
233. 

Rigney, Eugene, 189, 190, 191-2. 

River Museum, opening of, 251. 

Rives, Dr. Landon C., 349, 353. 

Roads, see Highways. 

Robert, Joseph C., 238. 

Roberts, A. Sellew, 240. 

Robertson, James Alexander, 244. 

Robins, Mrs., 340, 341. 

Robins, Jane, 341. 

Robinson, Howard, 245. 

Rodabaugh, James H., 197, 198, 208, 231, 
237, 239, 253, 385; “The Reform 
Movement in Ohio at the Turn of 
the Century,’ 46-55; book reviews, 
75-6, 424-5; paper by, 192; ‘The 
Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Society in a Changing World,” 
223-9. 

Rodgers, Andrew Denny, 1900- ‘ 
“Noble Fellow’: William Starling 
Sullivant, a Review-Essay, by Frank 
[Francis] Cary Caldwell, 395-408. 

Rogers, James B., 349. 

Rome, decline of, 244. 

Roos, Frank John, Jr., 202, 245. 


189, 191, 222, 














Roseboom, Eugene H., 236, 239, 240, 
241. 

Rosicrucian symbols, 26. 

Ross, Ogden, 117. 

Ross County Historical Society, 191-2. 

Roster of staff, of Society, 253-6. 

Roth, John Lewis, 231. 

Roush, Rev. Lester Le Roy, 231. 

Roush family, 231. 

Rowe, Frank H., 242. 

Rowfant Club, former home of H. A. 
Ackley, 366. 

Rue, George W., 231. 

Ruggles, Alice M., 235. 

Ruggles, Benjamin, 90. 

Rural life, 422-4. 

Russia, and U. S., 244; historiography of, 
237. 

Ryan, Daniel J., 150. 


SADDLEBAGS, medical, 371, 
379. 

St. Albans Township, Licking Co., O., 44. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 233, 245, 328. 

St. Clair, Fort, see Fort St. Clair. 

St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, 384. 

St. Louis, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
248. 

Salaries, Society’s staff, constitutional pro- 
visions for, 259. 

Salem, O., 163-4. 

Salineville, O., 169, 170. 

Salter, William, 238, 242. 

Sampson, John T., 202, 256. 

Sampson, Nathan, 119. 

Sampson, Roy, 199, 254. 

Sandburg, Carl, Foreword, A Treasury of 
American Folklore, ed. by B. A. 
Botkin, rev. by Robert Price, 69-72. 

Sandusky, O., 41. 

Sargent, Winthrop, MS. Collection, 392. 

Sarkiss, Harry Jewell, 237. 

Savage, W. Sherman, 233. 

Say, Dr. Thomas, 90. 

Scales, 371. 

Schellenger, Harold K., 243. 

Schenck, William Cortenus, 232. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, 244; joint 
author, The Land of the Free, rev. by 
Harlow Lindley, 180-1. 

Schliemann, __..... » excavations of, 19. 

Schodack, N. Y., 40, 43. 

Schoenbrunn Memorial, 
fire at, 202. 

Schoenbrunn Village, restored, 250; site, 

acquisition, 249. 


381; prices, 


199, 255, 256; 


INDEX 
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Schooley, Grandmother, 145. 

Schools, 

C. Atwater’s interest in, 84, 85-6. 

Cincinnati, in early 19th cent., 114, 
115-16. 

Indian, at Wapakoneta, 37. 

send students to Society’s museum, 
196. 

Toledo, O., 237. ° 

See also Education. 

Schrager, Mary, 252, 353, 354. 

Schuman, Henry, 36. 

Science Series, No. 3, 208. 

Scioto Co., O., iron industry in, 242. 

Scioto Valley, broom corn grown in, 136. 

Scott, I. D., 256. 

Scott, Joseph M., 42. 

Scott, Martin B., 98. 

Scripps, E. W., 51. 

Scripps-McRae newspapers, 51. 

Sears, Alfred B., 233. 

Sears, Paul B., 242. 

Secession, 245. 

Secretary, Society’s, 189, 
252, 253; 
for, 259. 

Seip Mound, 250. 

Seneca Co., O., 22; barn symbol in, 3. 

Serpent Mound, 255; Museum, revamp- 
ing of, 197; acquisition, 248; State 
Memorial, 254. 

Sessions, Francis C., 248, 252. 

Setzler, F. M., 238. 

Seven Ranges, 232. 

Shaker Botanic Catalog, illus., 372. 

Shakers, United Society of, see United 
Society of Believers. 

Shannon, Wilson, 328. 

“Sharadin barn, old,’ 3. 

Shawnee Indians, 33-9. 

Shepard, Lee, 231; ‘The Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio,” 89- 
95. 

Sherwood, Gen. Isaac, 237. 

Shetrone, Henry C., 189, 190, 191, 222, 
227, 230, 231, 239, 240, 249, 252, 
253; “Caleb Atwater: Versatile Pion- 
eer; a Re-appraisal,’’ 79-88; leave of 
absence of, 204. 

Shira, Donald D., 235. 

Shoemaker, Dacia Custer, 255. 

Short, Dr. Charles W., 332, 347. 

Short, William, 237. 

Short stories, Ohio, 1824-39, p. 235. 

Shunk, Edward W., 234. 

Siders, J: A., 256. 


190, 191, 193, 
constitutional provisions 
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Siebert, Wilbur H., 239, 240, 243, 245. 
Silliman’s Journal, see American Journal 
of Science and Arts. 

Simms, Henry H., 238, 245. 

Slack, Dr. Elijah, 89, 122. 

Slager, Albert L., 230. 

Slater fund, 238. 

Slaughter, Gabriel, 398. 

Slight, Joseph, MS. Collection, 

Sloane, John, 89. 

Smallpox, vaccination, 384. 

Smith, Alice E., ed., Guide to the Manu- 
scripts of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 
182-3. 

Smith, Kirby, 124. 

Smith, Nathan, 350. 

Smith, Mrs. Ophia D., 233, 241, 242. 

Smith, Samuel, 120. 

Smith, William E., 239. 

Smith, Mrs. Winifred, 213, 253. 

Smucker, Isaac, 225. 

Social problems: 

Post, Albert, “The Anti-gallows 
Movement in Ohio,’”’ 104-12. 
Rodabaugh, J. H., “The Reform 

Movement in Ohio at the Turn 
of the Century,” 46-55. 

Social Science Research Council, 211. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, 122. 

“Society in a Changing World,’ by 
James H. Rodabaugh, 223-9. 

Society of American Archivists, 206. 

Society of Friends of America, 207. 

Society of Natural History, M. G. 
liams a member of, 122. 

Soldiers, of 2 world wars, 239. 

Songs, and Mary Catherine Spining, 146- 
8; early American, 246. 

Sontag, Charles, 119. 

Sourbeck Hotel, 164. 

South, northern clergy and, 244. 

Space, need for by Library, 213. 

Spanish-American War, 
236. 

Spatulas, 371. 

“Special Crops in Ohio before 1850,” by 
Robert Leslie Jones, 127-42. 

Speculation, Maumee land, 237. 

Speculums, 371. 

Spetnagel, Albert, 191, 222. 

Spining, Mary Catherine, piano bought 
for, 143; at Oxford, 144-5; at Cin- 
cinnati, 145; in Springfield, 146; 
marriage of, 146-7; and music, 146-8. 


392. 


Wil- 


newspapers and, 
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Spining, Pierson, 143. 

Spitzer, Carl B., 238. 

Sprang, Mrs. Susan G., 208, 253; map 
compiled by, 197. 

Springfield, O., 146. 

Squier and Davis, 226; Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, 83. 

“Squirrel Hunters,’”’ M. G. Williams joins, 
124. 


Staff members, in armed forces, 212; 
roster, 253-6. 
Stage coaches, travel by, in O., 44-5; 


lines, in O., 399-400. 

Stahl, Mrs. Irene C., 204, 253; Treas- 
urer’s Report, 1944, pp. 214-21. 
Stamps, postage, issued by John L. Rid- 

dell, 359. 

Stanberry, Recompense, 344. 

Standard Oil Company, 47. 

Stark Co., O., tobacco culture in, 139. 

Starling, Lyne, 396, 398. 

Starling Medical College, 384, 407-8, 408. 

Starling, Sarah, 397. 

Starling, William, 396, 397. 

Starr, Harris E., 239. 

Stars, as barn symbols, 9. 

State House, Society housed in, 248; O., 
erection, of first, 398; O., erection, 
402. 

Staughton, John, 348. 

Steele, John, 343. 

Steffens, Lincoln, 51. 

Stevens, Harry R., 234. 

Stethoscopes, 371. 

Stone, Dr. John, marries Mary Catherine 
Spining, 146; death, 147. 

Story of a Country Medical College; a 
History of the Clinical School of 
Medicine and the Vermont Medical 
College, Woodstock, V. (1827-1856), 
by Frederick Clayton Waite, rev. by 
Jonathan Forman, 417-21. 

Stout, Wilbur, 234. 

Stowe, Rev. Calvin, 122. 

Strickland, Benjamin, 368. 

Strong, Josiah, 51. 

Strychnine, 382. 

Stutsman, Mrs. Margaret T., 
253; book revs. 73-5. 

Sugar, Hermina, 235. 

Sullivan, Mark, 51. 

Sullivant, Caroline (Sutton), 405. 

Sullivant, Eliza G. (Wheeler), 400, 401, 
403; death, 404-5. 

Sullivant Hill, 408. 

Sullivant, Mrs. Jane (Marshall), 399. 


208, 213, 
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Sullivant, Jane Marshall, see Neil, Mrs. 
Jane Marshall (Sullivant). 

Sullivant, Joseph S., 89, 93, 397, 407; 
botanic studies of, 401; Medal, 407. 

Sullivant, Lucas, 332, 344, 395, 396, 397, 


398. 
Sullivant, Michael, 397, 407. 
Sullivant, William Starling, 332, 333, 


334; a “Review-Essay,’”’ by Francis 
Cary Caldwell, 395-408; birth, 397; 
youth, 397-8; marriage, 399; children, 
399; death of first wife, 399; second 
marriage, 400; business career, 400; 
scientific career, 401 ff.; publications, 
402, 403, 405, 406; takes field trip 
with Gray, 403; honored, 403; em- 
ploys assistants, 404; death of second 
wife, 404-5; third marriage, 405; 
friendship with Lesquereux, 406; 
residences, 408; death, 408. 
Sullivantia Sullivantii, 403. 


“Summary of the Manuscript Recollections 
of Milo G. Williams (1804-1880),” 
by Florence Murdoch, 113-26. 

Sun Cult, 10, 11, 16, 19; and barn 
symbols, 9. 

Sunbury, O., 45. 

Sunday School, organized by Milo G. 
Williams, 117. 

Supplementary Catalog of Ohio Plants, 
351. 

Surgery, Caesarian, first in U. S., 383. 

Surveyors, James T. Weed, 231; early O., 
232. 

Swan, Gustavus, 89. 

Swastika, as barn symbol, 9, as symbol, 


19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26. See also 
Illustrations. 
Swedenborgian church, and Milo G. 


Williams, 117. , 

Swedenborgians, 231, 233. 

Swiss, peasants, 8; barn symbols used by, 
28. 

Symbols, see Barn symbols. 

Synopsis of the Western Plants, 331, 332, 
333, 337, 351. 

Syringes, 371. 

Szubiski, Dr. Chester S., 235. 


Taser, Dann O., 203. 

Taft, William H., 242. 

Talbot, John L., 122. 

Tallmadge MS. Collection, 393. 

Tammany Society of Ohio MS. Collection, 
393. 





Tappan, Benjamin, 89, 119; first presi- 
dent of Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, 90. 

Tarleton Cross Memorial, 254. 

Taverns, in early O., 44-5; “Our House,” 
200. 

Tax Commission, Ohio State, 54. 

Taylor, Francis Henry, Babel’s Tower— 
the Dilemma of the Modern Museum, 
rev. by Harlow Lindley, 186-7. 

Taylor, Dr. Ralph, 235. 


Teachers College, organized by Daniel 
Drake, 348. 

Tennant, John, 256. 

Tenure, of Society staff, constitutional 


provisions for, 259. 

Terrell, Patsy A., 386. 

Territorial Papers of the United States, 
X-XII, The Territory of Michigan, 
1805-1837, comp. and ed. by Clar- 
ence E. Carter, rev. by Bertha E. 
Josephson, 64, 330. 

Terry-Brayton partnership, 365. 

Terry, Charles A., 364, 369. 

Texas, John L. Riddell’s exploration of, 
355. 

Texts, medical, prices, 379. 

Thesis, instructions for, 244. 

Thomas, Charles M., 232, 239, 240, 242; 
joint ed., Annals of America, III, 
rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 68. 

Thomas, Cyrus, 226. 

Thomas, Edward S., 198, 253, 385; chair- 
man, Exhibition Committee, 195; 
“Early Ohio Medicine: a Museum 
Display,” 381-85; identified, 428. 

Thomas, Jean, MS. Collection, 213, 393. 

Thomas, Philip, 37. 

Thompson, George, 398. 

Thompson, Peter G., 94. 

Thomsonian medicine, 368. 

Thorp, T. C., 373. 

Thurman, Allen G., 226, 247, 252. 

Tiffin, Edward, 328. 

Tilden & Company, drug house, 373, 378. 

Title List of Ohio Newspapers, comp. by 
Arthur D. Mink, 208. 

Tobacco, culture in Ohio, 127, 138-41. 

Tobey, Dr. H. A., 50. 

Tobias, Samuel P., 202, 256. 

Tod, David, 329, 330. 

Toland, Frank, 256. 

Toland’s Dental Depot, John T., 374. 

Toledo; O., 50; political machines in, 49; 
political reform in, 51, 52; Old 
Central high school in, 237. 
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Toledo News-Bee, 51. 

Tolhurst, Burt, 255. 

Tolstoy, Count Lev Nikelaevich, 51. 

Torrey, John, 332, 334, 338, 401, 402, 
408; and Asa Gray, Flora of North 
America, 331. 

Tourgée, Judge A. W., 234. 

Townsend, T., 340. 

Trade routes, European, 9-10. 

Transportation, C. Atwater’s interest in, 
84; stagecoach, 399-400; railroad, 
400. 

Transylvania College, 398. 

Travel, in 1830's, p. 40-5; C. Atwater’s 
interest in, 84. 

Treacle, Stephen, 396. 

Treasurer, Society, 252; 
214-21. 

Treasury of American Folklore, ed. by 
B. A. Botkin, rev. by Robert Price, 
69-72. 

Treaties, U. S.: Clayton-Bulwer, 
with Shawnee, 333. 

Trepte, H., 4. 

Trimble, Allen, 328. 

True, Jabez, 383, 384. 

Trusses, advertisements for, 368. 

Trust funds, Society, receipts and dis- 
bursement of, 217-21. 

Trustees, Board of, Society, June 2, 1944, 
meeting, 205; Minutes of Annual 
Meeting, 1945, p. 222; constitutional 
provisions for, 258-9. 

Tschudy, Burris, 255. 

Tucker, David A., Jr., 235. 

Turkey, civil war in, 237. 

Turner, Frederick J., 1910 address be- 
fore A. H. A., 46. 

Tuscarawas Co., O., tobacco culture in, 
139. 

Tuttle, Alonzo H., 239. 

Twain, Mark, 233. 

Tyler, James J., 235. 

Tyler, Pres. John, 355. 

Tyo, Milton, 254. 


1944 Report, 


235; 


Urrorp, Mrs., see Burr, Mary Catherine. 

Underground Railroad, in Vermont, 245. 

Union Village, O., 372. 

United Society of Believers, 
MS. Collection, 393. 

United States: 1865-1900: a Survey of 
Current Literature with Abstracts of 
Unpublished Dissertations, II, ed. by 
Curtis W. Garrison, et al., rev. by 
James H. Rodabaugh, 424-5. 


372, 373; 





INDEX 


University Circle, Cleveland, O., 99. 

University of Cincinnati Library, houses 
Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, 95. 

“Unrecorded Incident of Morgan’s Raid,” 
by William Marion Miller, 169-70. 


Urbana University, corner stone laid, 
123-4. 
Urbanization, of Middle West, 238. 


Utilities, corruption among, 48; municipal, 
battle over 51-2; regulation of, 54. 

Utter, William T., 239, 241. 

Utting, Mattie Johns, Christopher Colum- 
bus, the Discoverer, rev. by Arthur 
Mink, 177-8. 


VACCINATION, 384. 
Valentine, S. Paul, barn symbol on farm 


of, 2. 

Vallandigham, Clement L., and anti- 
gallows movement, 109-10. 

Vance, Joseph, 328, 330, 353, 399; 


recommends abolition of gallows in 
Ohio, 106-7. 

Vance property, 
400. 

Van Cleef, Eugene, 190, 191. 

Van Cleve, John S., 121. 

Van Cleve, John W., 91. 

Vandever, G. H., 372. 

Van Tassell, Charles Sumner, 237-8. 

“Vaulting Imagination of John L. Rid- 
dell,’ by Adolph E. Waller, 331-60. 

Venable, Emerson, MS. Collection, acqui- 
sition, 250. 

Vermont, anti-slavery in, 245. 

Vermont Medical College, history, 
21. 

Vice Director, appointment of, 222. 

Vice President, first, Society’s constitu- . 
tional provisions for, 259; second, 
Society’s constitutional provisions for, 
259. 

Vincent, Martin, 386. 

Visitors, to Society, 
morials, 202. 

Visual Aids program, 
use of, 196. 

Vogel, C. William, 237. 

Volwiler, Albert T., 190, 240, 245. 


sold to William Neil, 


417- 


196; to State Me- 


199; Collections, 


Wasasn and Erie Canal, construction 
of, 234. 
Wade, Mrs. Mary Catherine (Spining), 


see Spining, Mary Catherine. 














Waite, Frederick C., 232, 235, 243; The 
Story of a Country Medical College, 
rev. by Jonathan Forman, 417-21. 

Waite, Mrs. Winnie N., 253; and Visual 


Aids Collections, 196. 

Waldorf, George P., 49. 

Walker, Amasa, advocates abolition of 
gallows, 108. 

Walker, Charles, Amphibians in Ohio, 
208. 

Walker, Claude F., 190, 192. 

Walker, Harvey, 240. 

Walker, Timothy, 91. 

Wall, William, 89. 

Waller, Adolph E., 235, 385; ‘The 


Vaulting Imagination of John L. 
Riddell,” 331-60; Foreword, “Noble 
Fellow”: William Starling Sullivant, 
rev. by Frank [Francis] C. Caldwell, 
395-408; identified, 428. 

Walradt, Henry F., 232. 

Wapakoneta, O., 231; Indian settlement 
near, 33. 

War of 1812, Daniel Cushing and, 207, 


242; military punishments in, 239; | 


encampment of Sullivant land dur- 
ing, 398. 

Warder, John A., 120. 

Warren Co., barn symbol in, 3. 

Warren Trump of Fame, newspaper, 212. 

Washington, Ky., 396. 

Washington Co., O., 
ture in, 139. 

Watchmen, for Society, 253. 

Watson, Luman, 117. 

Wayne, Anthony, monument dedicated, 
250; 1745-1796, poetry, prize essay 
on, by Kathleen Mierka, 386-91. 

Wayne, J. L., 119. 

Wayne Memorial, Anthony, 197. 

Wayne Memorial Association, Anthony, 
200, 207; organized, 251. 

Wayne Memorial Legislative Committee, 
Anthony, Contest co-sponsor, 386. 


230; tobacco cul- 


Wayne Memorial Parkway Project, An- | 


thony, 200, 229. 
Wealth, and reform, 46. 
Wealth against Commonwealth, 48. 
Weather records, of Samuel Hildreth, 341. 


Weaver, Clarence L., 209, 211, 231, 253; 
co-comp., ‘County and Local His- 
torical Material in the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society 
Library,” 208, 261-327; book revs., 
425-6. 

Webb, Thomas S., 343. 


INDEX 
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Webbsport, O., 42. 
Webster, Cyril, 202, 204, 253, 385; re- 
models Anderson museum, 196. 

Weed, James M., 242. 

Weed, John T., 231. 

Weisenburger, Francis P., 230, 232, 235, 
236, 237-8, 240, 241, 242; “The 
Writing of History in Ohio, 1935- 
1945,” 240-46; book revs., 421-22. 

Wertzelbacker, Joseph, 255. 

Wescoesville, Pa., 21. 

Western Journal of the Medical and Physt- 
cal Sciences, article by Daniel Drake 
in, 331. 

Western Law Journal, on capital punish- 
ment, 109. 

Western Literary Institute and Board of 
Education, 121. 

Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers, 121. 

Western New-Church Convention, 118. 

Western Reserve, anti-slavery movement in, 
232; counties in, 232; women in, 
235. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, 231; 
celebrates 75th anniversary, 96; or- 
ganized, 98; moves to University 
Circle, 99; Cathcart becomes director, 
99; moves to East Blvd., 100; func- 
tions and facilities of, 100-3; col- 
lections of, 102-3. 

Western Reserve University, history of, 
243. 

Weygandt, Carl V., 191, 222. 

What Became of Anna Bolton, by Louis 
Bromfield, rev. by Ardis H. Wheeler, 
179-80. 

Wheaton, J. M., 383. 

Wheeler, Ardis Hillman, book rev., 179-80. 

Wheeler, Robert C., 212, 256. 

Wheeler, Samuel, 89. 

Whetstone R., 396. 

Whig Convention, Cuyahoga Co., 367. 

White, George, 329, 330. 

Whitlock, Brand, 48, 49; mayor of Toledo, 
Se 53, 5a. Say 54. 5S. 

Whittlesey, Charles, 96, 97, 225. 

Whittlesey, Elisha, 237. 

Wilby, Joseph, 95. 

Wilgus, Curtis A., 244. 

Wilkins, Ernest H., 238-9. 

Williams, Adelaide, 121, 124, 126. 

Williams, C. L., 385. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 

79, 81; class in, publishes Manual 

of Botany, 335. 
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Williams, Joseph, and anti-gallows move- 
ment, 109. 

Williams, Mary Loring, 120, 126. 

Williams, Mary Louise, 120, 126. 


Williams, Milo G., 231; birth and youth, 
113-5; and Johnny Appleseed, 114-5; 
as teacher, 115; opens school, 115-16; 
and F. Eckstein, 116; studies law, 
116; hears Hurdus, 117; and 
Swedenborgian Church, 117-8; inter- 
est in New-Church, 118; elected 
Secretary of Western New Church 
convention, 118; president of conven- 
tion, 118; established manual train- 
ing school in Dayton, 118-9; teaches 
botany, 119; makes weather observa- 
tions, 119; teaches at Springfield, 
119; returns to Cincinnati, 119; 
establishes school, 119-20; returns to 
Dayton, 120-1; family of, 120-1; 
establishes college in Urbana, 121; 
promotes education, 121-2; activities 
of, 122-3; and Urbana University, 
123, 125; joins “‘Home Guard,” 124; 
joins ‘Squirrel Hunters,’’ 124; last 


years, 125-6; writings, 125-6; death 
and will, 126; memorial window to, 
126. 

Williams, Randolph, 338. 

Williams, Samuel, MS. Collection, 393. 

Williams, T. Harry, Lincoln and the Radi- 
cals, rev. by Bertha E. Josephson, 
66-7. 

Williams, William H., 119. 


Willis, Frank B., 329, 330. 

Willison, William R., 202, 256. 

Willit, Virgil, 242. 

Willoughby Medical College, 369. 

Willoughby University of Lake Erie, 
Medical College, 100th anniversary, 
409. 

Wilson, Frazer E., 245; Arthur St. Clair; 
Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest; 
an Epic of the Frontier, rev. by 
James H. Rodabaugh, 75-6. 

Wilson, Harriet, MS. Collection, 393. 

Wilson, Samuel, 397. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 236. 

Winder, D., proposes anti-gallows paper, 
108. 

Windward Islands, 236. 

Winnebago Indians, Atwater commissioner 
to, 86. 

Winsch, Frank, 256. 





‘ 
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Witchcraft, symbols protective against, 5. 
Witt, Peter, 51. 
Wittke, Carl, 191, 222, 228, 232, 236, 


238, 240, 241, 245; Against the 
Current: the Life of Karl Heinzen 
(1809-80), rev. by F. P. Weisen- 


burger, 421-2. 

Wolfe, Norman, 202, 256. 

Wolfe, Preston, 189, 191, 222. 

Wolfe, William G., 241. 

Women, in Western Reserve, 235. 

Wood, Dr., 353. 

Wood, Edwin F., 252. 

Wood, Reuben, 329, 330. 

Woodbridge-Gallaher MS. Collection, 393. 

Woolfolk, George R., visits Society’s 
Library, 56. 

Wooster College, history, 243. 

Work Projects Administration publications, 
accession of, 209. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 54. 

World War I, German-Americans, 242. 

World War I Memorial erected and dedi- 
cated, 249. 

World’s Fair, Chicago, 250. 

Wormly, T. G., 408. 

Worthington, O., name, origin of, 230, 
344. 

Worthington Academy, 343. 

Worthington College, 351; in 1832, pp. 
344-5. 

Worthington, James T., 89, 91. 

Worthington Medical College, 332. 

Worthington, Thomas, 328. 

WOSU, programs over, 196. 

Wright brothers, biography, 245-6. 

Wright, Charles, 404. 

Wright, G. Frederick, 249, 252. 

Wright, John C., 89, 90. 

“Writing of History in Ohio, 1935-1945,” 
by Francis P. Weisenburger, 230-46. 

Wyandot Co., barn symbol in, 3. 


Yate University, 398. 

Yellow fever, 356. 

York Co., Pa., 4. 

Yost, Caspar, 51. 

Young, Ben H., 256. 

Young, Marguerite, Angel in the Forest: 
a Fairy Tale of Two Utopias, rev. 
by Mary Jane Meyer, 425-6. 

Young Men’s Anti-Capital Punishment 
Society, 108-9. 

Young, Thomas L., 329, 330. 
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ZANE Trace, anniversary, 192-3. | Zimmerman, Caroline M., 233; “Echoes 
Zanesville, O., mustard seed grown near, | out of the Past,’’ 143-8; identified, 
135. 188. 
Zepp, Erwin C., curator of State me- Zoar Society, 233. 
morials, 199, 222, 251, 254. Zoar State Memorial, 199, 256; acqui- 
sition, 251. 
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